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NOW READY FOR 1888. 





The Musical. Directory Annual and 


Almanack. Contents: The names and addresses of Pro- | 

fessors & Traders in London & Great Britain, arranged in | 

Alphabetical order, the latter under each town. List of | 

new copyright music published during the past year. | 

The principal Concerts given by Musical Societies and 
' others in London and the provinces, &c., &c. 


Price—In paper cover, by Post, 3s. 3d, 
Crimson Cloth, 4¢. 3d. 


Rudall Carte & Co., 23, Berners Street, London. 





The Professional Pocket Book and 


Daily and Hourly Engagement Diary, published accord- 
ing to the plan of the late Sir Julius Benedict, containing 
spaces for appointments, lessons, &c:, being invaluable 





to those who give lessons, or have many engagements. 
Principal concerts, meetings, and general information. 


Price—In Roan Case, by Post, 3s. 2d., 
In Russian Leather, 6s. 2d. 


Rudall Catte & Co., 23, Berners Street, Dondon. 





TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tiportant to Students, Teachers, Asststant-Masters, and others pre- 
paring for Royal Irish and London University Matriculation, 
Certificate of Royal College of Preceptors, Civil Service and 
Army Examinations. 


The System of Education adopted is based upon the most approved 
Modern methods employed in the United Kingdom and Abroad, and, 
combined with earnest efforts, must secure progress in every subject 
undertaken. ; 

It has the following age Features :—(1). It is purely individual, 
the Papers being carefully selected, and the work set and arranged to 
meet the special wants of each particular pupil. (2). The Questions 
and Exercises are carefully selected (mostly from Examination papers), 
and are graduated so as to increase in difficulty from the lowest 
standard to that of the Examination. Along with these Papers, Time- 
Tables, and Text-Book Exercises are set. (3). All the work is care- 
fully examined and corrected, with full clear notes. Papers are not 
merely marked, but full solutions of all difficulties are sent whenever 
necessary. i 

Exceptionally low Terms, References to Pupils. Full particulars, 
with list of Successes,.on application to Principal : 


Mr,. J. P..O’Byrne, (Lond.) M.C.P., 





GRENVILLE STREET, MOUNTJOY SQUARE, DUBLIN. 





” 


Special Wotices, 


—_—_— 


(THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. — Mr. HEN- 
SCHEL, Conductor.—Programme of the Tenth CONCERT, TUESDAY . 
EVENING Next, Jan, 24, ST. JAMES’S HALL, at 8.30.—Overture, “‘ Morte 
d’Arthur ” (MS.) (J. F. Bridge) (first time in London), conducted by the com- 
ser: Serenade in D (Haffner Serenade) (Mozart), the violin solo played by | 
the Norman-Neruda ; Aria (the words from Goethe's ‘‘Claudine von 
Villa Bella”) (Beethoven) (first performance in England), Mr. Henschel; 
Adagio and Finale from the Concerto in E (Vieuxtemps) ; Madame. Norman- 
Neruda ; Suite No. 3 ‘‘ Roma” (Bizet) (first time in London). Reserved 
Seats, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 4s. Admission, ls. At Austin’s Office, St, 
James’s Hall, and usual agents, N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


M PRADEAU’S SECOND SCHUMANN RECIILAL, at 

* Prince’s Hall. Tuesday afternoon — next, Jan. 24, at 3-0’clock. 
Programme :—Sonata ia G minor, op. 22; faschingschwank, op. 26; three 
fantasiestfjcke, op. 111 ; arabesque, op. 18; novellettes, op, 21, Nos. 2 and 3; 
three romances, op. 28; Pas Redoublé trom op. 99. Stalls (reserved), 
10s. 6d. ; balcony, 5s. ; admission, 2s. 6d., at Austin’s office, St. James’s Hall, 
and usual agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


R: and Mrs. HENSCHEL beg to announce three VOCAL 
RECITALS at PRINCE’S HALL, to take place on the following 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS, Jan. 25, Feb, 8 and 22, at three ‘p.m.— 
Subscription to the three concerts: Numbered stalls, £1, single tickets, 
numbered stalls, 7s. 6d. ; unreserved, 3s. and 1s. Tickets at the Hall and 
usual agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


To ORGANISTS.—For Professional. Practice, Teaching; or 

Concert purpose, and Home use, the ‘‘ Bach Model” Pedal Instrument 
is only reliable substitute for a pipe organ. .For design, improved action, 
connections, and tone, it embraces the merits of the highest class instruments ; 
and without paying an exorbitant price you may have an instrument with 
organ measurements that removes the deficiencies hitherto experienced in 
pedal instruments.—Apply for illustrated lists, terms, and prices, to J. L. 
Scholefield, Musical Iustrument Manufacturer, Huddersfield. 


FOR SALE, three-manual ORGAN, 21 stops. A fine-toned 

instrument, handsome case, richly decorated pipes, &c. Apel ‘to the 
a aaa Publishing Company (Limited), 54, Great ] ugh 
Street, W. 


r ) VIOLIN COLLECTORS.—Splendid specimen of | Peter 
Guarnerius, for Sale. mg eg pe ag firat by letter, to “OC, H.,’ 
59, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


WANTED, 2 CHOIRMASTER ‘for ‘a Church in’ @ Central 

position in London, The Music is Anglican, and there is a large 
volunteer Choir of men and boys. A small stipend would be given to defray 
travelling expenses, &c. Address Rector, care of Horatio Owen, Newsagent, 
35, Little Britain, E.C. 


HE FRASER QUINTET. - Misses Violet (Vocalist), 
Ida, and: Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and , Stella, 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engage’ 
ments, for Coneerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—-Address :~ 
121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


ESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. High- 

Class Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership Ist 

and 3rd Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, Taz Town Hatt, 
WESTMINSTER. 





























Inscribed to Dr. BUxWerr. ox a 
AGNIFiCAT and NUNC DIMELEIS. in, the ke of C_— 
ing for Parish Choi ine I »A.C.0. (Organist , 
and. Ch baven of the Parish Church, Fakenham). Price Poni 
London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


ME: SAML. K. WHITE, Managerand Secretayy. Derby Castle, 
Douglas, Isle of Man, requests that all comniunications from Vocalists 
be addressed as above. 
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Snstitutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE; 
LONDON, S.W. ; 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President - - H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Director - - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL. D. 
Next College Concert, January 26th, at 7.30 p.m. 
The Half-Term wil! commence on February 13th. 
Associate Examination— 
Tke Examination for 1888 is fixed for April 16th. Last day for 
receiving applications, March 6th. 
Forms. and particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
GEORGE WATSON, at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 








LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE'S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and’ 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal— Professor WYLDE, Mus,D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at 
branches, is for the eourse of instruction in four studies. 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, 
Gear, Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. 
Garcia, Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba, Harp—Oberthur, ’Cello—Pezze. 

U. TREW, Honorary Secretary, 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
President—The Eart of ABERDEEN. 
LENT TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 16, 1888. 

Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical training, or for Single Studies. The following isa list of Subjects taught 
and Professors. 

Subjects: Harmony & Counterpoint, Form & Orchestration, Compostion, 
Musical Acoustics, Pianoforte, Organ, Figured Bass Playing, Transposition, 
&c. ; Solo Singing, the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, Violin, Violoncello, 
Double Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral Class, Musical 
History, Sight-Singing, Choral Class, Vocal and Aural Physiology (Lectures), 
and Voice Production Class (Lectures). 

Professors : Higgs, Saunders, Turpin, and Turner. MM.: Bambridge, 
Barrett, Beuthin, Bolton, Carrodus, Cole, Corder, Dubrucq, Fry, Gibson, 
Goodworth, Lazarus, Lockwood. Malsch, Mann, Mount, Nappi, Ogbourne, 
Pinney, Radcliff, Reynolds, Semple, Stone, Szczepanowski, Visetti, Wells, 
Willing, Woolhouse, and Miss Kate Steel, 

Both male and female students are received, and there is no limit as to age. 
There are evening as well as day classes, and Rarmony and Counterpoint are 
also taught by correspondence. 

The full prospectus, and all particulars, can be obtained by addressing the 


Secretary. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 








ACADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 
(Established 1873.) 
President »« «= + «+ +» FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director - - - «+ + OSCAR BERINGER. 
Christmas Term commenced October 3. Entrance Day, October 1, from 
ten to five. Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur and Profés- 
sional Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly, For 


_ prospectus and all particulars apply to the Director. 





Gu! LD OF ORGANISTS, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Patron—The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENTS. 
The REV. CANON SIR F. H. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
Sir ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc, 
Vice-President--WILLIAM PINNEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
___ Warden—CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
“Established to advance the cause of Church music and the truest interests 
of its Professors, etc. ; 
~ Members of the Church of England and Ireland, and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, are eligible for election. Subscription: Professional Organists 
(Associates) 10s. 6d. per-annum ; Amateurs (Members) 15s. per annum ; Life 
subscription, 5 guineas. f 
Next Fellowship éxamination in Easter Week. 
Prospectus and Jurther particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sec), 
Dr. J. H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex, f 








“ London Organ School and International College “of Musié;”* 

Establishéd. 1865, bY the Rev. SCOTSON CLARK, Musi, 

_ Patron—His Grae The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Prindipal SHENRY CLARK, ) Sof” 
THE NEXT STUDENTS’ MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
place on SATURDAY, January 28th. 

Piano, Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Organ Lessons, with 
Practice, and Harmony. Private Lessons and Classes. 

Candidates for Musical Degrees at any of the English Universities 
are expressly prepared for the Matriculation Examinations by Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates (in honours). Branches at Kensington and 
St. John’s Wood. 

Apply to the Director of Classes,'T. H. Y. TROTTER, M.A., 
Mus.Bac., Oxon., 3, Princes Street, Cavendish ;Square, W. (close to 
Oxford Circus). 





Publishers’ Announcements. 


Under the Sanction and se of the Rev. Sir Freperick A. Gorz 
OvsELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G,.A. MacraRReEn, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE.) 


CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A Stupy oF Musrcal, FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 

Saturday Review.—‘“‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac- 
torily interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musieal Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor- 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.’ 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster SQuARE: 


And all Book and Musiz Sellers. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised & Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THH VOILICH, 
By T. A. Wallworth. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 





ccessful Vocalists 
encesanty Full Masic Size, price 7s. 


: HAMMOND & CO. JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
sar asain wl cok 86, Wimpole Street. , 





Hotel Vist. 


Our charge for a two line space in this column is 42s. per year 
—payable in advance luding postal copy of the paper every week. 
The manager reserves to himself the right of refusing any advertisement. 








BLACKPOOL. — Bailey's Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier 

and Winter Gardens. P i 

LONDON. — Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
Charing Cross, 

MANCHESTER. — Queen's Hotel, Piccadilly. 








Avenue, 








§OUTHPORT.~ Victoria Hotel,'on the Promenade, facing the 
Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens, 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a ‘‘card”’ space in these 
columns is £1 10s. for six months, and £1 
per quarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of THe Musica, Wor Lb, 
12, Ht tras Street, Strand, London, W. on 





Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
Sr. JoHN’s Woop, N. W, 
Mr. WILHELM GANZ 


(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HarLey STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HAT TERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor’, 
17, FINSBURY PARK VILLAS, 
GREEN Langs, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 


(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor’, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A;! Dorset STREET, PoRTMAN Square, W, 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY 


(Professor ef Singing, Composer. and Vocalist; : baritone), 
Firzroy Mansion, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 


Mr..H. M. ALT YN, VAN -L LYNE. 
Teacher of Si » Composer, and Conductor) 
Acdress—7, Wi IMPOLE Si eater. 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame’ VALLERIA 
BoswortH House, HusBanp’s BoswortTH, 


RuGpyY. 


Miss EDITH DE SMOND 


Gio NOLAN & Jackson. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
‘CAVENDISH ‘Square, W. 


Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
7, CHESILTON Roap, Munsrer Park, 


FuLHay, S. W. 


Mrs. \ WELMAN — 
(Concerts*, 


3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KeEnsincTon, W. 


Miss AGNES LARKCOM 


Has removed to 


158, Portspown Roap, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A. M. 


‘Concert and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


Contraltos, 


Miss | JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
Private Lessons given. CaMBERWELL, S.E. 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.AM. 
(Mez. Sop.),’ 
(Ballads, Oratorio, &¢.), 
31, Monmoutu Roap, 


BayswaTeR, Lonpon, W, 
Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NoRFOLK SQuaRE, Hype Park, W. 














Contraltos.—Concinued, 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE; 
68, Park WALK, FuLHAM Roap, 
Lonpon, S. W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts). 
56, Ducuess Roap, 


PRR easton) Bimwiwewan 


25fi Tenors. BoB "29 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio’, 
cjo Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLp Bonp StrREET, W.. 
Or, 270; Exam AvENUE, Maipa VALE, wW. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 


(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 


Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, CorK SrREET, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR | JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTE R. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE ~ 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
__.28) DvoNnsuire StREET, IsLIncron, N, 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Goruic Loneceg, 
aM ipecaditant LorpDsHIP Lang, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, ST. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 
; SHEPHEKD’S Busu, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE PARK VILLAS, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Hore. DE L'Evrope, 
Mian, ITALY. 


Mr. W. ESMOND 
24, UPPER Mount STREET, Dusiin. 


Baritones. 
WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoapD, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD Pace, 
BuckincuaMm Gare, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ** London Ballad Singers;” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &¢.), 


30, LaNcAsTER Roap, 
Norrine Hit, \ W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 


(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
70, PorTspown Roap, Mapa VALE, W, 


Mr. 





$6as, 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS. requests that in 
future all communications respecting 
Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 
residence, Huntcliffe, Bexley, Kent. | 

Mr. FRANK CELLI 


i ‘oncerts and Oratorio’, 
c/o Mr. N . Vert, 6, Cor« St.,’ 


Bur.incToN Garnens, W. 


~€rnmpet and Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W, 











Pianoforte. : 
Mr G. peek AU 


(Lessons and Recitals’, 
1, STOWE Roap, 
SHEPHERD'S. Busu, Wz 


Guitar. 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to. town, 22A, Dorser STREET, 
PorTMAN SguarE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 








; Violin. 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL _ 
(Formerly Pupil o¢ Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S, S, Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roan, 
ANERLEY, S. E. 


Pupils visited andgreceived. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire G: rroningen. 
Concerts, and Private Soirées), 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, NEw Bonp STREET, W, 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. Atrrep Mout (sole agent), 
26, Op Bonp SYREET, W. 


~ Miss AGNES ‘JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent’ to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr, N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Lessons, 





MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) — 


(Ofera, Oratorio, and Concert}, 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 


(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
Business Meseetl W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAzey, 
toay Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
TOA, ” WARWICK STREET, W, 


Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 


toa, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr, HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
IOA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. Bb, HEALzy, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BensizE Roan, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Hzazey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 

nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 

hearseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 


“* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.” —Marizk Roze-MapPLEson. 


Ask for and obtain only “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ Sold everywhere 
at 1s. 1}d. a box. 


RURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. Augustus Harris's Ninth Annual 
Pantomime. 


puss IN BOOTS, at DRURY LANE. 














RURY LANE.—PUSS IN BOOTS.—Mesdames Wadman, 
~ Lettie Lind, Marie Williams, Jenny Dawson, Leslie Bell, Lily Miska, 
Violet Newham, Minnie Inch, Helen Capet, Florrence Graham, Mabel Coates, 
Marguerite Etoile, Millie Vere, Charlotte Elworthy, Alice Hammack, Bettina 
de Sortis (Premiere Danseuse); Messrs. Harry Nichols, Herbert Campbell 
Lionel Rignold, Charles Danby, Charles Lauri, jun., Reuben Inch, J. B. 
page Griffiths Brothers, Harry Payne (clown).—Box office open daily from 
ten to six. 


MACFARREN SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


A Fund is being raised te found a Scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music in Memory of the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, and a Committee has been 
formed comprising most of the well-known musicians of the country. A sum 
of more than £1,000 has already been promised ; but it is desired to raise 
sufficient to provide towards the maintenance of the Holder of the Scholar- 
ship, and to effect this at least £1,500 more will be required. Further sub- 
scriptions are therefore earnestly invited, and will be received by the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Local Sub Committees or by the undersigned, and all con- 
tributions will be separately acknowledged. The First List of Subscribers, 
Committee, and Local Secretaries may now be had upon application to Mr, 
Baker, Acting Hon. Secretary. 

ALFRED H. Lirriteton, Hon. Treasurer, 1, Berners Street, W. 
Cuar.es E. StePHENs, 37, Howley 
Place, W., 
J. Percy BAKER, Willersley House, 
Wellington Road, Old Charlton, S.E. J 





Hon. Secs. 








T E MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at Murrypew’s Library 
Boulogne-sur-Mur. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, 12, Catherine St., 
Strand. 

Notice To Susscrip7Rs.—The Subscription to THe Musicat WortD 
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Facts and Comments. 


We understand that Mr. Harris’s Italian season at Covent 
Garden is finally settled, 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Frits Hartvigson is going to 
repeat his magnificent performance of Liszt’s “Danse Maca- 
bre” at the London Symphony Concert of Wednesday after- 
noon, February 29.. Such a work so rendered comes like 
a breath of fresh air in the atmosphere of dull Philistinism in 
which our ordinary concerts move. 


Miss Jessie Bond, the original Mad Margaret of “ Ruddi- 
gore,” and one of the mainstays of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
extravaganza, has, as we announced last week, been seriously 
ill, but is now so far recovered as to be able to leave town for 
a short visit to our southern shores. All who have watched 
the gradual progress of this charming young lady from the 








ranks of the chorus to the important position she holds at 
present, will join with us in a “bon voyage” and cordial 
wishes for her recovery. 





Mr. Sims Reeves seems to have borrowed a new lease of 
concert life. He made a successful appearance at the 
first of a series of Ballad Concerts given at the Japanese Hall 
on Saturday, and also sang at the Evening Ballad Concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday. He, furthermore, will 
perform at the opening concert of the forthcoming season of 
Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace. 


From the prospectus of the second half of the thirty-second 
season of these concerts {we are given to understand that the 
first series, which ended just before Christmas, was one of the 
most successful ever held at the Crystal Palace) which will 
commence on February i1th, it would appear that Mr. Manns 
has put together a most interesting programme. It includes, 
amongst other things, three new works by British musicians. 
On February 18th will be performed for the first time ‘‘ The 
Day Dream,” a cantata for soprano and tenor soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra, set to Lord Tennyson’s poem by Mr. C. 
Templeman Speer, of the Royal Academy of Music, and a 
new setting for chorus and orchestra of Campbell’s famous 
and dramatic “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” by the young 
Scotchman, Mr. Hamish McCunn, of the Royal College of 
Music. On March 3rd a serenade by Mr. August Manns will 
be performed, and a week later Uhland’s “ Minstrel’s Curse” 
will be declaimed by Mr. Charles Fry to a new orchestral 
accompaniment by Mr. Frederic Corder. Mr. Manns, while 
by no means neglecting the classical repertory or the music 
of distinguished foreigners, is to be heartily congratulated on 
the prominence which he has given in his programme to the 
compositions of the young and important school of native 
composers, And it is a matter of sincere congratulation that 
a policy so beneficial to art can be pursued with commercial 
success. 


The Macfarren Scholarship Fund has reached the respect- 
able sum of £985 15s. 6d. 


Guildhall School of Music. — At a recent examination 
for the certificate of merit, the following students were passed 
with honours, viz., Alice Rust, Edith J. Ibbs, May Elliott, 
Florence Pettit, Annie Bairetti, and Enid stuart Jones (piano- 
forte); Helen Ornarey and James Hailes (singing). The 
examiners were Messrs. H. Weist Hill (Principal), Ernst Pauer, 
W. G. Cusins, Charles Gardner, W. H. Cummings, and 
Edwin Holland. 

Mr. Carl Armbruster, who lectured last year at the Royal 
Institution, on ‘“ Modern Composers of Classical Song,” com- 
menced a series of lectures on the same subject, last Wednes- 
day, at King’s College, for an audience of ladies only. 


The “ Trinity College Academic Gazette” says :—“ Musi- 
cians who employ their fingers in musical pursuits ought to 
know that the General Accident and Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Association (Limited), 17, Abchurch-lane, London, 
E.C., has recently made them the objects of special solicitude. 
The directors say : ‘The loss of a little finger is cf small 
moment to one who follows the art as an amusement ; as 
to the other, whose very soul must be bound up in its theory 
and practice, it needs no words of ours to define his misfor- 
tune.’ Acting upon this idea, they have framed.a special 
table for those performers concerned.” 

At some theatre, as yet unnamed, on a date not yet 
divulged, a young débutante, whose identity is to be carefully 
concealed under an extemporised professional name, will make 
an appearance under conditions of no small interest for the 
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Chosen few who, though sitting in front, will be metaphorically 


“behind the scenes.” For the artist thus challenging for the 
first time the opinion of a public audience, will be Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson, an American lady, of whose musical gifts rumour 
speaks in high and hopeful terms ; and among the most atten- 
tive of the listeners will be no other than M. Massenet, the 
composer, ready, should the impression prove as favourable as 
is anticipated, to entrust her with a part in “ Manon,” next 
season, at the Opéra Comique. 


Madame Norman Neruda did a kindly action last Sunday 
night. She played at the Bloomsbury Hall for the Gordon 
League, which has lately been established to improve the 
moral condition of the destitute millions, and, above all, 
brighten the sunless tedium of their dreary Sabbaths. Never 
did she draw sweeter music from her violin, or more heartfelt 
and sincere applause from any audience, than from the 
room full of men and women of quite the lower grade, on 
whose appreciative attention, however, not one note was 
lost. Mr. “Vincent,” Mr. Beveridge, and several ladies also 
helped the zealous hon. sec., Mrs. Strowd-Jackson, and Lady 
Romilly to make the evening bright and successful. 


Readers who remember Mr. Bullen’s articles on Eliza- 
bethan Songs in THE MUSICAL WORLD, 1886, will be 
interested in his recently published “ More Lyrics from Eliza- 
bethan Song-books,” which shows, if nothing else, that in that 
sweet-singing age the songs were often, if not generally, 
beautiful, tunable pieces, far and away superior to the jargon 
which is given a musical setting in the present day. ‘“ Song- 
writing,” says Mr, Bullen, “is now almost as completely a lost 
art as play-writing.” He is very right, for our song-makers 
are no longer poets, and our poets leave the writing of songs 
to meaner hands. Here is an example from a Ch. Ch. MS., 
which it would be hard to match: 

“ Art thou that She than whom none fairer is, 
Art thou that She Desire so strives to kiss ?” 
“Say I am: how then? 
Maids may not kiss 
Such wanton-humoured men.” 
And there are examples of Donne, of Robert Greene, 
and many another unrecorded poetaster, which clearly 
show us how these rich, full-throated songs compare with the 
wretched stuff one hears in drawing-rooms to-day. 


The annual Reid Festival in Edinburgh is announced for 
Saturday, 11th February, and is this year to extend over the 
following Monday and Tuesday. Mr. Charles Hallé’s band 
has, as usual, been retained, and will appear, together. with 
Madame Neruda as solo violinist, and Madame Nordica and 
Mr. Watkin Mills as vocalists, in three performances. The last 
of these will be devoted to Chamber music, and Beethoven's 
“Septuor” is promised as one of the items. The introduction 
of a concert of music of this character into the Festival is a 
new and very sensible departure. 


ee ee ee 


Mr. Samuel Schofield has lately passed his examination 
before the Council of the Royal College of Music, and gained 
the Council Exhibition prize of £10, given to the best of the 
candidates from time to time offering themselves for exami- 
nation. He was a pupil of Mr. Clafton, of Oldham, and for 
the last few years has been studying under a professor at 
Bristol (Mr. Rootham), where he held a situation in business 
until he vacated it to go up to London for the examination 
in which he proved so successful, 18 candidates participating 
in the competition. The Bristol journals speak in terms cf 
great praise of Mr. Schofield as a very promising young tenor, 
well-known at local concerts, and anticipate for him a brilliant 
future. 





With reference to our remarks on Miss Sarah Berry's 
appearance at,Manchester, in the MUSICAL WORLD of the 7th 
and 14th inst., our attention is called to the facts (omitted by 
our correspondent) that the Courtenay Scholarship gained by 
Miss Berry is a scholarship in the Royal College of Music ; 
that since Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s retirement from the 
College, Miss Berry has been the pupil of Signor Visetti ; 
and that her scholarship has been extended by the Council, so 
that she will continue to enjoy the benefits of the College till 
Easter, 1889. 

The Dublin High School for Girls has been placed under 
new management. Miss Anderson, B.A., R.U.L, is the head 
mistress, and the musical portion of her staff seems very satis- 
factory. The piano is taken by Signor Esponto, Herr 
Bluthner, and Miss Edith Oldham, formerly Scholar of the 
Royal College of Music, and Associate thereof. Mrs. Scott 
Ffenell is the singing mistress. 

The Carl Rosa Company gave an admirable performance 
of Balfe’s opera, “‘ The Bohemian Girl,” on Friday evening, 
the 6th inst., at Leicester, to a full house. The young 
American prima donna, Mdlle. Anita Alameda, who made a 
highly successful début in the part of Arline, the heroine, was 
enthusiastically recalled after the second and third acts, and 
received quite an ovation after the favourite ballad, “I dreamt 
that I dwelt in marble halls,’ which she was obliged to repeat. 
She displayed a most perfect shake. Although the part 
is unsuited to her voice, which is a high, flexible soprano, 
nevertheless her sympathetic voice and perfect method won 
for her high honours. Mdlle. Alameda is a pupil of the 
Maestra Silvia Della Valle, of Milan, who has lately come to 
establish herself in London. Mr. Childs (the tenor) and Miss 
Dickerson (contralto), as also Mr. Celli (baritone), all 
sustained their parts very creditably, winning their fair share 
of applause. 


If anyone wants to see how doctors differ, let him read the 
opinions expressed by our Edinburgh and by our Glasgow 
correspondents as to the merits of Mr. Hamish McCunn’s 
concert overture. Both, we have reason to know, are perfectly 
competent to judge, and both come to diametrically different 
conclusions. Such a thing sometimes happened with 
Florestan and Eusebius in the early days of the “ Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik,’’ and the two then used to refer to Master 
Raro for a final judgment. Let us blushingly assume the 
character of umpire, and ask the reader to look up our own 
guardedly-expressed opinion of the same work in connection 
with its performance at the Crystal Palace Concerts. 





The year has been an unusually fertile one as regards 
dramatic music in Germany, and the number of new pieces 
produced, operas, operettas, ballets, etc., amount to half a 
hundred or more, most of them, it must be feared, destined 
for the rubbish heap of things forgotten. The wretched Mil- 
locker, Brill, the author of the miserable “ Golden Cross,” 
produced by Mr. Carl Rosa some years ago, and others of 
that class, are, as usual, to the fore. And this is the country 
of Wagner, who, however, it should be added as a redeeming 
feature, beats all cther composers by the number of works 
performed, and by the number of performances. 


In connection with festival performances, the correspondent 
of a Berlin paper points out that at that great capital and 
centre of musical culture, “Martha” was performed on the 
anniversary of Gluck’s death; ‘“ Der Trompeter von Sakkin- 
gen” on Beethoven’s birthday; and “Il Trovatore” on the 
date of the Lortzing. Juvilee! Has the Royal Opera at 
Berlin been in the hands of Mrs. Malaprop, while manager, 





sub-manager, chief inspector of machinery, prima donnas, and 
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the:rest of: the «personel were:occupied in quarrelling? Our 
Berlin correspondént attempted last week to throw some light 


on these affairs. 





Our Paris correspondent writes : ‘ The:first of the eight 
séances announced by the ‘Société des, Compositeurs de 
Musique, has been an exceptionally’ interesting one,:though 
the president. of. the society; Mi: Saint-Saéns,»who was) to 
take an important part in the proccedings, had. :been! 
obliged to leave Paris for the South of France the very 
morning of the concert. The Séance was entirely devoted to 
the clavecinists, from. Jolin Bull to Mozart, the finest, though 
the last of the clavecinists, as M. Weckerlin, the principal 
librarian of the Conservatoire, styled him in a‘ short; but 
straight-to-the-point paper he read at 'the opening of ‘the 
séance. No less than. eighteen, pieces’ were played on a 
clavecin, constructed in Paris, by: Taskin; in 1785, by M. 
Diemer and Madame Roger-Mirlos, while Madame Durand- 
Ulbach contributed two. airs, by - Martin: and Albanese, 
accompanied at the clavecin by M. Weckerlin... In this age of 
pianistic acrobatism, when the simplest compositions of \ the 
old masters are forced: into pieces of bravura; it's wasa 
positive relief to have a whole evening devoted entirely to 
these simple imaginings. The “ Chaconne,’ with»»variations 
by Handel; a gavotte, by Rameau; and ‘La: Favourite,” by 
Couperin, as rendered by ‘M. Dremer, will long’ be semem- 
bered and reckoned amongst 'the:-purest and truest artistic 
enjoyments, by all that were fortunate enough to be present.at 


the Séance. 


—---——— 


“ The typical patriot who thinks hitnself in his heart equal 
to three Frenchmen, is for once to.be disappointed. While 
in London the cultivation of the soil in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden and Charing Cross has chiefly produced an 
abundant crop of Music Halls, but has failed entirely as re- 
gards the growth of.a single permanent Opera House,. in 
Paris a Society has been formed for the purpose of building 
a new theatre exclusively devoted ‘to the “ Musical Drama.” 
This Society, which: is presided over by M. Lamoureux, 
bears the somewhat lengthy name of “Association Tran- 
caise pour le développement du _drame musical en ‘France et 


dans les pays de Jangue Frangatse.” A concise and cleverly 


written circular explains the aim of the association,and asks 
for contributions. The members of this society are divided 
into three classes: “membres adhérents,” paying 16s. a yeai 
and having a right to one stall at cach first performance ; 
“membres fondateurs,” paying {4.4 year for five years, “with 
a right to two stalls; and’“ membres: ‘d’honitcur,” 2 uj i 
more than one share of 420, witha fight to fourstalls. The 
fund of the society is ito be increased by the receipes ton- 
certs, lectures, and theatrical performances whichitis ra posed | 
to give! for this purpose) and all tie receiptssof tid dutire 
theatre are to'be: uscd*onlyfor'thd encburagententiaddiide 
velopmentofithe Musicabi Drama: This society) -happihs)) fs 
inofinancial circles; so that there 


said to’ be ‘highly patronised 
is much hope of seeing’ its object: very soon carried ont.” 


The Budget Committee’s report on the theatres of Paris 
contains some curious facts. As régards the Opera it points 
out that the subsidy of 800,000 f. is slightly below the cost of 
lighting, heating, repairing, police, insurance, and percentage 
on the receipts for the poor, ‘which last item is 300,000f.. ‘The 
first half of the year always shows a surplus, and the second 
half a deficit. 
first half-year’s receipts of 1887—namely, 1,522,000f,—were 
39,000f, below those of the corresponding period: of 1886. 


The 39 singers’ cost $24,000f,'the heaviest item being: for: 


the four baritones—~'178,000f.; and the 50 dancers: cost 











>} rose, 





7) asipn. 
| two policemen took to yawning’ inisympathy. Their neigh 
*» bours unconsciously followed suit, the! contagion sptead, and 
_> | inja’short. time pit»-boxes,! and galleries: were yawning-as they 


In 1886 there was a loss of 109,000f., and the: 





244,000f., the largest item ‘being’ for two  ballet-masters, 
26,000f. ~The 100°choristers ‘cost 211,000f.; and the ‘98: musi- 
cians 256,000f.' The mounting of a new piece, which between 
1876 and 1879 sometimes cost 275,000f. ‘(eg., “Le Roi de 
Lahore”), ‘and between 1879 ‘and’ 1884 sometimes’ cost 
234,000f? (e.g., “ Aida”), has not under the present management 
exceeded 146,000f, (é.g., “ Patrie”’), the réduction having been 
effected by utilizing ‘old scenes and -costumes,. cheaper’ pur- 
chases, and making up on the premises. - The previous lessees 
lost 400,000f. in five years. -- Their-successors claim credit for 
having economised without any falling off in,.the number of 
new pieces or.in style of performance. 





Mademoiselle Sigrid.Arnoldson is.a clever young, lady in 
many ways.; not only has she.won the golden opinions of the 
Parisians in “ Mignon,’ but she has also used.her spare time 
in Paris in, studying “ Lakmé” with, M, .Délibes, and 
“ Mireille” with Gounod; thus. going in, each instance to 
the fountain head, | In addition to other accomplishments 
Mdlle. Arnoldson evidently possesses that of finding out the 
soft side of “ our own correspondents,” to judge, at least, from 
the manner in which those gentlemen trumpet forth her 
praises in the daily papers. Unfortunately, the stern profes- 
sional musical critic is little influenced by this puff preliminary. 


Madame Boucicaut, the Queen of milliners, incluéea in 
her wondrous array of charitable bequests no less'a sum than 
46,000 to the Association of Musical Artists of Paris; Asa 
recognition, however slight, of this honourable munificence, 
on Monday last the Association celebrated: a grand: musical 
mass at St. Eustache’s church for the repose of her soul; 


We take the following from the’ St. Jatnés's'Gazctte ” :— 
“ There has been an amusing’ discussion lately in Paris on the 
subject of hissing at theatres. It is interesting to note that an 
attempt made in the Jast century to put a stop tothe practice 
proved a disastrous failure. . The edict had hardly gone forth 
under the auspices of the Chief of the Police, when a first per-. 
formance came off, .A gentleman who was ,addicted notori- 
ously to hostile démonstrations was “ sandwiched,” by. way of 
precaution between tivo agents of the !aw, and soon the curtain 
Every eye was directed towards the inveterate delin- 
quent ; but, to the general surprise he sat still without making 
Ere long, however, he began) to! yawn, and soon’ the 


had neveryawned. before,:;Even the actors, with their gaze. 


_ fixed onthe public, could» not resist *the example, set thém, 


and the ‘unlucky author: had the misfortune ‘of hearing: his 


‘Te’! most telling “ hits” launched ‘forth amid. a perfect: chorus of 


yawns. ° The embargo against hissing’ was promptly removed, 


it having been found by experience: that) a return to the:old 


system was infinitely preferable to the new one inaugurated 
by the irrepressible Chevalier de la Morlitre, who made a per- 
fect speciality of his demonstrations against new plays:at the 
Comédie Franeaise, and had particularly distinguished himself © 
by the uproar he created at the first performance of Voltairé’s 


““Tancréde.” Nfs 





We quote the opinion of the Roman correspondent of the — 
“ Tablet,’ on Capocci’s and Gounod’s pieces @occasion:— 

Next came a hymn to Leo XIII. in Italian, for choir and 
orchestra, composed by Capocci ; the words, of which copies were 
handed round, were nothing remarkable. The music’ was in the 
modern Italian style, florid, smooth, and rather insipid, with here © 
and there an oratorio-like effect for the voices. The orchestra: : 
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tion was interesting, varied, and effective. Oa the whole, it was 
a successful occasional piece, but it is not likely to find its way out 
of Rome. ... . As the Pope passed: down the hall, the band and 
chorus executed what the papers call an “ Urrah” by Gounod. 
I was ‘anxious to hear this, thinking it might, perhaps, be profit- 
ably transported to England for use as a sort of “God save the 
Pope.” My disappointment was great when I heard three times 
repeated, to the commonest of musical phrases, and with the most 
elementary harmony, simply the words “‘ Viva Leone XIII.” It 
sounded like the beginning of a great chorus, but nothing followed, 
and the choristers shut up their music and prepared to go home. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan has a soul above the “tom 
toms” of his native land, and yearns for the stirring strains of 
the bagpipes. An order has been received in England for two 
hundred bagpipes for His Imperial Highness, and they will 
shortly be on their way to Cabul. No news has yet come 
to hard as to what the Ameer proposes to do with the “ Tibia 
utricularis ;” but surely there should be an excellent opening 
for impecunious disciples of Ulleam Ross with well-developed 
lungs. 


In the report which has recently been issued concerning 
our'trade with Japan, it would seem that in the four million 
pounds worth of exports which left this country for the land 
of the Mikado during the past year, no less than £36,000 was 
included under the head of musical instruments. There is 
some speculation rife as to the nature of these instruments, 
for it is well-known that European imports are in many 
branches of manufacture driving the native products out of 
the market, and the intelligent Ja will, no doubt, prefer a 
Broadwood “grand” to a “ biwa” or a “ samisen,”’ if fashion- 
able Japanese society will set the example, 








i LISZT’S. “DANSE MACABRE.” 


The following analysis of Liszt’s “ Danse Macabre” will 
be read with some interest at the present moment, when that 
remarkable work has again been brought into prominence by 
Mr. Henschel’s enterprise and Mr. Fritz Hartvigson’s nimble 
fingers and subtle brain. It attempts to establish a parallel 
between the treatment of the same gruesome subject by 
medizval painters and by the modern musician, and in that 
respect differs somewhat from the ordinary grooves of musical 
criticism. 

To convey an adequate, idea of the peculiar character of Liszx’s 
“ Danse Macabre,’ it will, be necessary to, say a few words, of the 
subject selected by the composer for musical jillustration.. The 


idea of a pictorial. represertation of the “ Todtentanz” or‘ Danse | 
It gave naive expres- | 


Macabre” was common in the middle ages. 
sion to the truth that rich and poor, young and old, gay. and sad, 
are all alike subject to, the sway of death., Death sits behind the 
emperor on histhrone, it sits at the table cf the-rich, and at the 
humble. board, of the. poor.,, It slays the boldest hero. and it aids 
the storm at,sea to. break down the mast'and sink the.ship. The 
reader need hardly be told that our remarks are suggested by, the 
celebrated series of woodcuts by Hans Holbein first 
Lyons in 1538, under the title of “ Les Simulicres et Histor.é:s 
Facés de Ja Mort,” &c.' As regards the popular name of the work, 
both in French and German, it seems singularly i!] adapted to the 
representations.. The original series consists of 41 woodeuts, 4° 
of which, the engraver’s proofs, are at the British Museum. Any 
careful s:udent of these will have observed that only in very few 
of the designs the figure representing Death 1s actaally dancing, 
although the jaunty air assumed by the skeleton in more than one 
adds to the grim humour of the conception. The,same remark 
applies to the, celebrated ‘‘ Todtentanz” at Basle, ‘unfortunately 
destroyed in 1805, and erroneously ascribed to Holbein, although 


published at 





painted half a century before his birth, aad to many other English, 
German, and French representations of the same subject. This 
fact has evidently been overlooked by M. Saint-Saéns, . whose 
“ Danse Macabre” takes the form of a valse; while, on the other 
hand, it may have induced Liszt to choose for the groundwork of 
his tone-picture a melody which is the very antipodes of a dance 
—namely, the old cantus firmus to the hymn ‘* Dies Ire.” , The 
various divisions of this grand theme, together with a melody 
of the nature of a chorale which for a time gains ascendency, are 
the melodic materials strictly and exclusively adhered to by Liszt. 
But the treatment which these simple elements have received at 
the composer’s hands may well startle the unwary listener. At 
first a certain symmetry of form is at least observed by a: sequence 
of variations duly numbered. But in the further course of the 
piece even. this trifling help is withdrawn from. the, student 
of the score, who is. left alone face to face with the 
most. startling effects of orchestration, surpassed only by the 
pianoforte part, in which one glissando passage .and. wild 
cadenza follows another in rapid succession. It.is true that 
the original theme may always be discerned in one part or other 
of the score, and its skilful contrapuntal treatment leads to the few 
quieter moments which are the points of relicf in the general 
uproar. Among these the fourth variationin canon form*, 
preceding the equally interesting fugato deserves special mention. 
To attempta detailed analysis of the piece within the limits of 
our space would be obviously impossible. Neither are we 
prepared to deliver a final verdict as to the merits of the work or 
of the class to which its belongs. That the limits to which 
legitimate art can go are frequently reached, and perhaps 
transgressed, no calm judge can deny. Liszt. would. probably 
plead the nature of the subject as his justification,, But even on 
this ground serious objections might be raised.. Death. even in 
medieval woodcuts does not always a2pear grotesquely terrible, 
and Holbein was fully aware of the ideas of peace and well-earned 
rest equally connected with the universal fateof mankind. That 


| these ideas have not found sufficient utterance in his scheme is, 


perhaps, the most serious charge that can be raised against Liszt’s 
conception. That from a purely musical point of view that 
conception is highly interesting it is hardly necessary to add. 

Let us add that a second hearing, after nine years, settled 
some of the doubts expressed in the preceding notice, and 
that Liszt’s work appeared in the light of a masterpiece as 
beautiful as it is noble in conception, and uncompromising in 
its striving after truth. 








Reviews. 


BOOKS, 
It is difficult to understand what inducement has been found 
for the reproduction of so antiquated a book as the “ Traité de 





| 'accompagnement de la Partition” of F. J, Fécis, which, under 


the title of “* How to play from score,”t has recently been trans- 
lated by Alfred Whittingham. The work was originally published 


|in 1829. A large part,is devoted to the companion, subject of 
| orchestration, and\the climax of that art is here supposed to have 





been reached in the music of Rossini... There is, much, lengthy 
discussion, for the most part unimpeachable in-its way,as to the 
special qualifications necessary for the making ofa tacile score- 
reader; but the chapter on the “ Mechanism of Accompaniment” 
intended to help students in the attainment of those qualifica- 
tions, and the, examples appended, all belong. to another day, and 
have long since been superseded by more modern developments. 
t is very certain that musicians sufficiently advanced to tackle 
with the difficulties of playing trom score, will not be content 
nowadays with the information here afforded, but will have to 
sees heip in other quarters where the subject is: brought.dowm to 
ate. 





* This variation, as it turns out, was not written by Liszt%at all, but by 
Weitzmann, a composer of some merit, and a fervent disciple of the master. 

+ ‘ How to Play from Score :” Treatise on Accom ent from Score by 
FP. J. Fétis, translated by Alfred Whittingham, William Reeves, Lo 
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No vocalist, whatever may be his special predilections for one 
or the other of the several conflicting methods of vo'ce produc- 
tion, can consider himself equipped for argument, or, indeed, 
qualified to form an independent opinion, until he has become 
acquainted with the leading features of the school of singing to 
which we owe Farinelli and Faustina Hasse in the last, and Patti 
and Mario in the present century. With a natural anxiety to avoid 
again raising the storm winds which raged some little time ago in our 
correspondence columns, we are zestricted to saying that students 
will find ample and lucid explanation as to the nature of the “ Voce 
di Petto,” the “ Voce di Gola,” and the “ Voce di Testa,” and ger- 
mane matters, in Frederick Helmore’s little brochure entitled “The 
Italian Registers.”* Mr. Helmore has opinions of his own, and 
does not hesitate to express them, these being, as will be inferred, 
in favour of the traditions of the Italian school ; but while con- 
troversial he is in the main conciliatory in tone. The table he 
gives of the vowel sounds, with a graduated scale representing 
the proper tension of the vocal organs in each <ase, will be found 


especially suggestive. A ‘ Systematic and Comprehensive Sing- 


ing Manual,”’t by Frederic Fearnside, contains a number of well- 
devised passages for voice practice, and, in addition, some short 
prefatory letterpress explanatory of his method. Of course, in 
this, as in all similar cases, it is indispensable that the written be 
supplemented with oral instruction ; and, certainly, beginners 
who fancy it possible to learn to sing by the aid of books alone, 
are to be commiserated on the contradictory counsels they will 
meet with in various manuals. Here, for instance, care is recom- 
mended ‘not to inhale through the nostrils, but to have the 
mouth well open to prevent it,” while no less urgently in another 
little treatise noticed not long ago in these columns, the learner is 
eajoined to “inhale as much as possible through the nose, and 
not through the mouth.” But singing, as we know, is especially 
a subject on which doctors are apt to disagree. 


A succinct little manual of “ Copyright;”t by Alfred Howard, is 
likely to prove, especially as regards the international aspects of 
the question, useful rather than cheerful reading to the authors 
and publisiiers for whose benefit it has been compiled. It is now 
many years since a memorable petition by “ A Writer of Books” 
was addressed to Parliament, with a side glance at the world of 
letters in general ; but active steps for remedying the principal 
grievances and anomalies therein pointed out, have not yet got 
farther than the “conference stage,” nor will they, it is to be 
feared, until interests are more equally balanced, and common 
honesty in dealing with the form of property represented by 
brainwork is recognised to be the best policy, not only for one 
country, but for all. Also received, “The Trinity College London 
Calendar for 1887-88,”§ containing full particulars of examinations, 
and the general scheme of work: carried on at that institution, 
and in addition, a list of Doctors and Bachelors of Music in the 
United Kingdom, and other useful information. 


VOCAL. 


Mr. Erskin Allon, those of whose songs which have come under 
our notice have invariably been marked by earnest feeling and con- 
siderable command of resources, and who, moreover, isin the 
habit of choosing good words, has written a song worthy of him 
in ‘‘ My Gentle Swallow” (London Music Publishing Company), 
and the poem itself, by “E.C. B.,” is of more than average 
merit. In “Two Locks of Hair,” by Albert D. Furse (W. B. 
Healy), the composer’s treatment of Longfellow’s verses is de- 
cidedly interesting ; intelligent use being made of the oppor- 
tunities they afford for the alternation of purely melodic passages 
with others of a more declamatory character. Though the 
opening to them is not very striking, nor, indeed, altogether 
unfamiliar, the song, without losing its bid for popularity by 
excessive elaboration, shows some superiority to the majority of 
such compositions. An attractively bound little volume, appro- 
priately called “Dainty Ditties,” contains a collection of old 
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nursery rhymes wedded to new tunes ‘composed’ by: Frank J. 
Allen (Novello, Ewer and Co.) Seeing with» what industry 
artists of acknowledged gift have contributed -to . the» nursery 
picture-gallery, it is not surprising that musicians should from 
time to time turn their attention to the nursery concert-room. 
The rhymes chosen by Mr. Allen are all of the’ most familiar 
kind, and such as have long since obtained in infant circles a 
popularity likely to outvie in permanency that of many more 
pretentious effusions for which claims to immortality have been 
elsewhere put forward. The tunes themselves are simole, pretty, 
and easy to sing and to remember, the composer having judiciously 
steered clear of a mistake noticeable in some productions of the 
kind where the music, nominally addressed to audiences of tender 
years, has manifestly been written with an eye also to the tastes 
of their elders. . 

The attention of baritones may be drawn to five short settings 
by Walter Frere of verses by Constable, Nush, Lovelace, Sir W. 
Raleigh, and others (London Music Publishing Company). That 
each of these songs, in spite of their brevity, should convey in 
itself a sease of completeness, sufficiently testifies to the co nposer’s 
knowledge of, and feeling for, form. There is also an agreeable 
freshness of melody, especially in “ Diaphenia” and ‘‘ Spring,” 
and a general observance of the spirit of the words, which will 
recommend them to vocalists of culture. “1 once had a sweet 
little doll, dears,” a song with violoncello accompaniment, by 
Mary Shillington, words by the Rev. Charles Kingsley (Loudon 
Music Publishing Company), is a trifling production, but not 
without pleasing qualities, and the accompaniment is well 
written. 

We have received the vocal score of a “ Te Deum” for solo 
voices, chorus, orchestra, and orgin, by Thomas Winghan 
(Novello, Ewer, and Co.), originally composed for the opening in 
1884 of the new church of the London Oratory. Itis a well- 
sustained and effective contribution to Church music, without 
pretence to contrapunta: elaporation; but nevertheless musicianly 
in tone, and quite worthy to be heard on other occasions besides 
that for which it was originally written. ‘‘My Country” is a 
pleasing, unpretentious part-s ong, by Geo. Staker, words by Tom 
Moore (London Music Publishing Comp.ny), suitable ‘or choral 
societies. 

* 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


A whole pianoforte Sonata for the left ha:.d alone has lately 
reached us. It has been composed by Zézi Graf Zichy, (D. 
Rahter, Hamburg ; and A. Bittner, St. Petersburg), with a 
distinct musical intention, as well as with the more obvious 
object of giving strength and independence tothe weak r of a 
pair which generally move along so unequally when harnessed 
together. In the case of ordinary players, eff.ctive performance 
is more likely to be arrived at by disregarding the title-page, and 
dividing the work between the two hands. Used, however, in 
the way intended by the composer, this piece, with its difficulr, 
but not impossible, skips and stretches, will be found to fulfil al 
the conditions of a superior study for the left-hand. Perfect in- 
dependence of the latter is a technical matter strangely neglected 
by the average pianist, who cannot be too often reminded not to 
“let the left hand know what the right hand doeth.” Another 
important educational feature of tais and similar works ought not 
to be lost sight of. We refer to the opportunities they afford for 
practising the proper management of the pedal, for here, as also 
in so much of Schumann’s music, it has to be used not merely as 
an ornanient, but as actually necessary for sustaining notes which 
cannot be held down. 

“A Twilight Dream,” by M. S. Barron (Swan, & Co.), isa 
flowing and tuneful morceau de salon, well within the scope of 
moderately advanced players. There is character “and local 
colouring in a little sketch for the pianoforte by John More 
Smieton (Methven, Simpson, & Co., Dundee). Also received, a 
very spirited “Festival March,” by Mary Travers (Stanley Lucas). 
The following, among recently ‘published dances, are pleasing aid 
good for their purpose. “The iain Wreath” waltz, by W. 
G. Cowans (Alfred Hays) ; “ Cinderella” waltz, by Pierre Perrot’ 
(Cramer); “ Rosalie” suite de valses, by Leonard Gautier (E.- 
eae e pet and “ The Jolly Brick Polka,” M. S. Barron 

wan ; 
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The Organ World. 


ON REGISTERING. 
II. 


As already stated, economy plays a large part in the 
business of registering or stop-changing. This is seen in two 
directions—the skill with which the smallest number of 

changes can be made effectively to produce required tone 
results, and the manual dexterity which enables the performer 
to handle the stops with the least possible expenditure of 
movement and exertion. In the first-named direction is 
represented years of experienced thought, by which the treat- 
ment of a given type of musical idea may receive the exact 
shade of tone quality, or the precise mixture of contrasted or 
combined tone qualities necessary to express the idea to the 
best advantage. There are two ways of approaching this 
larger side of the registration question. In the first place, it 
may be suggested that the stops should be classified into such 
well recognised divisions as these : foundation, mutation, reed, 
and solo, in order that one may promptly realise in prelimi- 
nary thought the particular source or division from which the 
organ timbre is to be modified. Then, in the second place, 
the orchestral impulses of the organ must be compared with 
the tone-colour resources of the orchestra itself. These may 
be summarised as finding organic equivalents for such typical 
instrumentation as the strings in various shades of piano and 
forte, the general wind effects, as the soft vocal harmonies for 
clarionets and bassoons, the massive chords for the above- 
named instruments, with horns and trombones in the medium 
compass, etc., and the various solo effects, with, for the most 
part, string accompaniments. Then there is the art of select- 
ing the stops necessary for the pronunciation of various 
degrees of musical activity, especially as. regards the judicious 
use of four-feet stops in cases of contrapuntal movement of 
the florid type. Granting a duly-prepared and sufficiently 
solid or characteristic ground-work of eight-feet tone, the skilled 
player will be able, by the infusion of a proper proportion 
of reed or four feet tone—secured by the mere act of drawing 
one or two stops——to express to a nice shade, and without any 
feeling of violent transition, the character of most musical 
thoughts he may be called upon to deal with. Then in 
handling the solo effects of the organ, nice judgment is 
required in a ‘strictly organic direction, even when the solo 
passages are, as is the rule, directly initative of orchestral 
patterns. This kind of judgment is based upon really simple 
conditions, such as these: contrasting a reedy quality, such 
. as that of the oboe stop, with accompanying tone of a smooth, 
close-grained texture, such as that of a dulciana stop; and 
setting against the hard, bright, if not loud notes of the flute, 
used solo fashion, the generous, warm, background accom- 
panying tone of some soft reed or gamba stop. It is by such 
art as this that the organist learns how to make distinct forms 
of musical objectivity stand apart in clearly defined and dis- 
tinct outlines. Then some knowledge must be acquired, 
which is again of a purely organic type, as regards the 
relative slowness or quickness of speech of the different 
registers, so that the particular idiomatic manner employed, 
whether /egato, staccato, etc., may be happily enun- 
ciated.. The orchestral rule, which assigns melodies according 
to the respective temperaments of the*bold, commanding, 
tender, or persuasive instrumental mediums, aiso guides the 
organist regard to his choice of solo stop, and its accom- 
paniment, and the accompanying harmonies themselves—in- 
cluding such. marked effects as sustained chords, moving 
counterpoints, détached bass notes, arpeggiod harmonies, etc., 
—demand attention, ‘not only in wiew of the character of 
the solo to be accompanied, but to some extent in an indepen- 
dent direction by reason of distinct tone-colour claims, based 


-some profitable consideration. 





upon the distinct character of the accompanying figure being 
employed. Then each type of stop, and, indeed, many individual 
stops, will each call for a certain characteristic touch; and 
the capable organist well knows the importance of nicely con- 
sidered and judiciously applied. methods of attacking and 
leaving notes, as a sister art of a trained. judgment in connection 
with the business of organ registration. E. H. TUKPIN. 








MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 

Read before the College of Organists by Mr. G. E. Lake, 

When I was first honoured by an invitation to address you, I 
felt overwhelmed with a sense of the impossibility of my offering 
remarks upon any subject in connection with musical art which 
would not be trite and common-place in the ears of such an 
audience. I had no delightful ‘ reminiscences” to detail, such as 
those we have recently perused or listened to with delight, and 
which almost formed a musical education in themselves ; I felt, 
moreover, that the subjects (dear to my heart) of “ professional 
organisation” and the “compulsory universal registration of in- 
structors” contained elements too inflammable to be safely 
handled by gaslight ! 

The subjects of Consecutive fifths, The Tritone, aud Musical Pitch 

resented themselves, without delay, as being (if not altogether 
absolute novelties) yet possessed of a ‘‘ fearful fascination, which 
few can resist,” and as including charms in many points such as 
resemble those of the ‘daughter-in-law elect ” of the Mikado 
cf Japan, notably in respect of being “‘an acquired taste,” and 
taking “some years to appreciate,” but 1 resisted manfully, 
remembering that on one of these topics you are shortly to be 
addressed by abler lips than mine, and reflecting also upon’ che 
fearful fate awaiting those who rashly adventure upon the 
hard-fought rhetorical field carrying the standard of Harmonic 
Genera. Seriously speaking, I was somewhat despairing, until it 
flashed upon me that elocution in music might give scope for 
Having decided, to my own 
thinking, that I was correct, my first thought was that the subject 
might not stand the strain of expansion to the usual limits of a paper, 
but I decided to try, and, though I.may be wrong, it very soon 
seemed to me that a field was opened for consideration, such as 
many papers might not adequately set forth. With your kind 
permission, I will, however, endeavour tc formulate some of the 
principal thoughts which have occurred to me as bearing directly 
upon a very important subject. oiEhi 

‘Firstly, what is the immediate connection of elocution 
with music in the abstract? To answer this rightly, we must 
primarily ask ourselves, What is elocution? What is music? 
Let me not be misunderstood. I do not use the term music in 
the sense as that it abounds (thank God) in Nature, everywhere, 
always omnipresent, the voice of the great world singing 
with the spirit and praising its Creator in one eternal Bene- 
dicite, but I use it'in the nobler sense of its subordination to the 
cultivation of intelligence in man, who has been permitted to give 
the language of Form to the voice of Nature, that he may “sing 
with the understanding also.” Again, I would define elocution 
as the perfected utterance of what is noble in speech,.even as 
music includes the perfected utterance of what is noble in elocu- 
tion. . The argument is therefore as follows :—We are told that the 
language of the hereafter is to be praise, that it is to be expressed 
in music, that it is to be both instrumental and vocal—and these not 
necessarily combined—and, finally, that we are to improve aud 
fructify our talents here, that we may afterwards repay them 
“with usury” hereafter. If this be true, what would be the 
plight of the dwmb musician? Hecould but have prepared an 
instrumental form of worship ; but who would deny that éven if 
he does not obtain verbal speech in the world to come, he will be 
able to “speak praises” as effectually as the vocalist? Surely no 
one, because music, whether vocal or instrumental, is the perfected 
form of speech. 

I have said thus much in order to justify the applica- 
tion of the term elocution to ‘manipulated music, and have 
instanced, so far, religious authority for the position, because 
music was formulated by religion, and from being the pupil has 
been by turns the handmaid, the vehicle, the ‘tool, and the 
restorer of the Visible Church, and if it be now thoroughly weaned. 

(9) 
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from its great Mother, it is only that it may the more. effectually 
assist her here, and express her hereafter. But 1. would as 
permission to endeavour to connect instrumenta! music with 
elocution on secular grounds also, and in this way show once more 
that vocal music is the perfected form of Speech. Is not the other 
the perfected expression of Idea? and is it not the higher type 
after all, at leastin this life? I venture to think so, for this reason: 
Its influence is indubitably a plural one, so that it‘can be extended 
to any number of minds-at-the-same-time, with varied effect to 
each. Reflection is the Divine attribute. of man, whereby he 
stands alone among created beings, therefore, when he takes part, 
actively or passively, in the performance of instrumental music, he 
supplies, and is supplied with, a mental picture tofill in for himself ; 
the expression is given to him, but the subject matter is high or low, 
according to the bias of his mind; and against this bias the music 
itself is sometimes powerless. Let me cite a casein point. I have 
been assured of two persons who sat together listening to 
Wagner’s marvellous overture to “Tannhauser.” They loved each 
other, but while the Pilgrim’s Chant inspired the one hearer with 
reverent joy, the other was moved by it to an impulse of passion, 
akin to sensuality. I trust I may have said enough to justify the 
consideration of our subject under two headings, “ Vocal 
Elocution” and “ Instrumental Elocution.” 


VocaL ELocuTIon. 


In speaking of vocal elocution, let me at once disclaim any 
intention of touching more than lightly upon various ideas which 
present themselves in connection with the subject. Those who 
desire technical instruction can obtain much useful information 
from Novello’s Primer, “Speech in Song,” by Mr. Ellis, or can 
seek private professional assistance (I shall be happy to submit 
my “terms!”) MeanwhileI could ask leave to draw attention 
to the urgent necessity for earnest study of this art on the part 
of every young musician and cleric ; indeed, I have known one or 
two elderly members of both vocations who had themselves soine 
need of further efforts in this direction! Gentlemen, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that the study of elocution—although becoming 
daily more general—is still disgracefully neglected. Why is 
this? Jt cannot be for want of recognition of its power. Which 
of us, if he cares to reflect, does not know what good oratory, 
whether inflected or monotoned can effect? By its aid the influence 
of asimple, earnest carate can transcend that of the most erudite, 
if incoherent or maundering, ecclesiasticaldignitary. Very few of us 
can carry away all the thoughts of a great mind delivered at one 
sitting, especially if we have to strain our attention to the 
realisation of the meaning, in addition to laying an embargo 
upon the memory. Moreover, if we ourselves are educated, the 
imperfect expression even of perfect principle irritates us, and 
our minds are rendered unfit for the reception, much less the 
retention, even of obvious truisms. I feel certain that I am not 
overstepping the boundaries of our subject in saying that the 
Church in its each and every branch, aye, even the individuals 
of our Legislature themselves, will never acquire full influence 
over the minds of the people until the Universities and other 
educational institutions recognise the absolute necessity of technical 
training in speaking, and the better enunciation of their educated 
thoughts. 

Let me only cite three well-known speakers as a proof 
of this aphorism. I refer to Canon Liddon, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Joseph Arch. Their influence (for good or for evil) is well known, 
From considerable personal experience of it, I attribute much of 
the effect either to the cultivation or the gift of elocution. 

But to us as lay clerics and vocalists belong the con- 
sideration more especially of vocal elocution. Can we 
honestly say that this art is cultivated amongst ourselves 
as it should be? I think not. It may be said that musicians 
cannot, like Demosthenes or Savonorola, like Dickens or 
Bellew move vast audiences to excess of spiritual emotion, but is 
this true? And ifso, how about Braham and Henry Phillips ; how 
about Clara Novello and Tietiens, Sims Reeves, Santley, Edward 
Lloyd ? How about these and all other honoured vocalists? Have 
they not moved great audiences to spiritual exaltation, whether 
sacred or secular, shewing us the divinity and the beauty of 
Christianity by the medium of their educated utterance of its 
musical exemplification, as well as by that of their personal 


the world would to this day be ignorantof half the beauty, and 
much of the’ significance, of some of the/finest thoughts and utter 
ances of thegreatest instructors of humanity. “ ~*~” 

The influence of the orator is great, but it is not un- 
bounded, like that of the vocalist, who can combine with an. 
unlimited number of other vocalist-orators in the chorus,. 
enforcing with special effect the greatest thought of Divine 
writers. All speakers are not and can not be great orators, 
but vocalists have certain advantages—hecause  vocaliza- 
tion, if only it be founded upon correct method of pro- 
duction, endues them with very special opportunities which, 
however, can only be realised to the full by means of careful study: 
of enunciation and pronunciation. Before speaking further of 
vocal elocution, it is necessary to consider the elements of vocal: 
production, because the two are inseparable. The great and 
primary secret of good elocution, as of good vocal production, 
is good breathing. Nothing short of perfect command of his re-. 
spiratory organs will suffice for the vocalist or orator. The 
voice, like all other vental musical instruments, depends for the 
purity of its utterance upon the steady pressure of its wind. 
supply. ‘he human lung—before it will inflate quickly, must be 
taught to do so slowly; and it is much to be desired that little 
children, who are instructed in every other. important function 
of humanity, should also be instructed in the art of speech, and 
-not left merely to imitate the more or less imperfect utterance” 
of their mentors. We all know that vocalisation is often 
hereditary as well as imitative, pace the Italians, our own 
North country vocalists, and most of the children of great singers 
or speakers. If we all studied speaking as well as singing, and. 
transmitted our perfection to our offspring, we might become 
as vocal a nation as, the Italians—allowing for an inferior 
vocal language, the difference of climate and the lack of per-oxide: 
of hydrogen ! . 

I remember being consulted some time back by an eminent 
physician and university lecturer, who was suffering from minor 
laryngitis—what we all. know as “clergyman’s sore throat.” 
Upon informing him that he did not employ more that half of his 
lung capacity he good humouredly suggested an old aphorism 
relative to our revered grandmothers, and the process of ex- 
tracting the contents of ova by means ofa practical application of 
the science of pneumatics! I ventured to point out that I—who- 
have from birth suffered from asthma—could, fevertheless, 
sustain a vocal sound longer than he was capable of—advising him 
to test his power of respiration standing before a mirror to: 
watch the action of diapraghm and abdomen, and giving him 
some exercises for the improvement of tone and for bringing it to- 
resonate in the front of the mouth. Theresult was, that in a few 
weeks he confessed that he, a physician, had never before realised 
fully the capacities and influence of his lungs, and that he: 
was now able to lecture two or. three times daily with ease,. 
effect, and a perfect absence of all fatigue. 

And now, assuming the student to have acquired this all-. 
important method of inspiration, retention, and steady expiration, 
he has next to acquire the faculty of resonance or travelling quality. 
So far, his voice is like a harmonium—he has now to transform it 
into a pipe-organ, applying, as it were, a qualifying tube 
to the reed of vocal utterance; and the. longer he can 
make this tube, the more perfect and resonant will be: 
his vocal tone, because none can deny that the tube placed. 
over an organ reed increases its volume and travelling quality. . 
Nature has given him above his larynx head cavities, hard and 
soft palates, nasal orifices, teeth and lips ; it is for him to acquire. 


the full use of these. 
(To be continued.) 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ EXAMINATION: Tere, 


The division of the work of examination into two weeks has 
been found to work with advantage. During the Fellowship of. 
some sixty candidates section was undertaken, and the associate- 
ship half, aumbering about ninet candidates, has been accom- 
plished during the past week. The distribution of fellowship. 
diplomas took place on Jan. 13, at the hands of Sir George Grove. 
Mr. E. H. Turpin, the College hon. secretary, in introducing Sir 
George Grove, called attention to the distinguished labours of the 
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educationalist, and pointed out that music in England had gained 
strength, both artistically and socially, from Sir George Grove’s 
work in the world of art. 

Sir George Grove, who was received with much applause, 
expressed his pleasure at taking part in the interesting ei i 
of theday. He said that our organists.and musicians had greatly 
advanced during the past fifty years, not only as artists, but as 
men who, well-informed, could now play a more useful part in 
the scheme of our social life. Our Church authcrities, he main- 
tained, must naturally be much better satisfied to have as their 
organists men not only skilled in their art, but in other directions 
better able to hold a high position with becoming self-respect and 
dignity. Sir George Grove made a special point of calling the 
attention of organists to their responsibilities in the higher 
development of music in our midst; especially would he 
impress apon the importance of aiding in the great work of for- 
warding the interests of orchestral music, a duty organists were, 
by their general knowledge of the art, their skill as organ-players, 
and their social position specially called upon to undertake. In 
the course of the distribution, Sir George Grove again alluded to 
this subject in calling attention to the case of one successful can- 
didate—Mr. Jeffries, of Walsall—who reported the formation of a 
local orchestra, able to study che beauties of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” 
Symphony. Sir George Grove called attention to the important 
and increasing work of the College of Organists as an examining 
body, and spoke with satisfaction with regard to the present 
occasion, the standard of work done showed an advance in the 
character of the musicianship of the candidates. Sir George 
Grove, who, it will be remembered, is a vice-president of the 
college, then proceeded to distribute the diplomas, with a kind 
word and a shake of the hand for each recipient. Out of the 
sixty candidates for Fellowship, the following sixteen gentlemen 
gained the diploma, the highest given by the college :—J. 
Humfrey Anger, Frenchay; William G. Bayley, Romford ; 
Herbert W. Botting, Brighton ; Frank E. Fletcher, Folkestone ; 
Herbert A. Fricker, Canterbury ;* William W- Harvey, St. Neots ; 
Arthur Hey, Swansea ; George F. Hunt'ey, Mus. Bac., Notting 
Hill; John E. Jeffries, Walsall ; Benjamin Nock, Smethwick ; 
Samuel Round, Perth; Thomas Russe, Tiverton; John E. R. 
Senior, Glasgow ; Harry J. Taylor, Cullompton ; Charles Wilkes, 
Southport; Arthur R. Wood, Derby. Several other gentlemen 
passed half-way through either, at organ or at paper work. 


Mr. Stephens, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir George 
Grove, said that besides his mere attendance here to hand them 
the diplomas, he had offered some very valuable remarks to 
the young organists. He had insisted upon the importance of an 
organist not being ouly an organ player, *but in every sense a 
musician ; he should be well read in his art ; that Sir George had 
also spoken, as Mr, Turpin had done, on the great importance of 
understanding orchestral writing. He (Mr. Stephens) thought 
this could not be too strongly insisted upon, and thought they 
would all be thankful for Sir George Grove’s remarks; at the 
same time he objected to-organists writing orchestral music, and 
never studying the effects of the organ. Now this is exactly what 
they (the examiners) did not want, they wanted the orchestral 
writing to have its own specialty, and the organ to have its own 
specialty ; and the two are not the same, in fact, they are 
absolutely distinct in functions and resources. The organist who 
merely plays the organ is not, strictly speaking, a musician ; the 
organist who studies his art, and has a sufficient knowledge of his 
art, is exactly what Sir George announces him to be; and for such 
remarks as he had made, and for the advice he had given, they 
owed him very many thanks, but also the honour he had 
given to all those gentlemen who passed through the trying ordeal 
should make them all join in a sincere wish cf their very best 
thanks. 

Dr. Frost, in seconding Mr. Stephens’ proposition, said he was 
sure they would all agree with him they were very much indebted 
to Sir George Grove for spending his valuable time in dis- 
tributing the diplomas. He was sure there would be some present 
who had not received diplomas, and he looked upon their non- 
receipt of diplomas as simply a postponement of success ; if they 
came forward another time they would, no doubt, succeed as well 
asthe others. With regard to examination, he would observe that 
aman might come very near the mark and fail for the want of a 
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little collectedness, or a little calmness.in his ideas, when he comes 
to put his: mind on paper. He would say to’ those who were un- 
successful, they should look forward to coming another time and 
succeeding. 

Sir George Grove thanked those present for the vote of thanks, 
and for having listened to so many kind and good things said in 
his praise by Mr. Stephens, Dr. Frost, aod Mr. Turpin. Sir 
George Grove, in offering a word of advice to the unsuccessful 
candidates, said that they should never be disheartened, but only 
make a resolve not to be beaten next time. He would remind 
them that these examinations were a kind of preliminary to what 
they were going through all their lives. We were always going 
through some examination both by our fellow-men and under the 
higher powers above, who duly recorded our successes and failures. 
Therefore, a man should recollect that he had not been sent into 
the world merely to pass through it, but he had got to do some- 
thing: he had to add something to the sum of happiness and 
human knowledge while he resided in the world. That was the 
man who lived his life properly and did what he had been sent 
for in the world. 

Great recret was expressed at the absence of the much- 
esteemed treasurer, Mr. M. E. Wesley, through a cold, from which 
he was, however, recovering. Reference was made to Mr. Wesley’s 
interest in the work of the Organists’ Benevolent Society. It was 
stated that the committee at a recent meeting decided to ask the 
clergy to kindly put aside collections at special services presenting 
favourable opportunities, or to be good enough to consent to their 
organists giving recitals, at which offertories could be taken in 
aid of the fund, the organists being asked to kindly aid by giving 
their services in the good cause. Sir George Grove thought it 
would be a good plan for each organist, to display his interest in 
this broad and unrestricted charitable scheme, by giving a guinea 
to its fund. These remarks closed the meeting. The following 
were among the list of the pieces played by the various candidates 
for Fellowship :— 

Fugue, Rheinberger ; Fugue in E minor, Bach; Fugue in A 
minor, Bach; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn (first and last move- 
ments); Fugue in E minor No. 2, Merkel (first two movements) ; 
Pastoral Sonata, Rheinberger (first and last movements) ; Prelude 
and Fugue, C major, Bach ; Prelude and Fugue, E flat, Bach (St. 
Ann’s); Sonata No. 4, Mendelssoho ; Fugue, E major, Bach ;. 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; Sonata No. 5, Mendelssohn ; 
Toccata and Fugue in D miaor, Bach; Prelude and Fugue, G 
major, Bach ; Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Sonata No. 1, Mendels- 
sohn; St. Ann’s Fugue, Bach; Fugue in A minor, Bach; 
Fugue in D minor, Bach (The Giant) ; Sonata No. 1, Bach 
(first and. last movements); Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, Bach ; Prelude and Fugue in A, Bach; Double 
Fugue, Krebs; Fugue in G@ minor, Bach; Sonata No. 1,.Men- 
delssohn (recitative and finale) ; Fantasia Sonata in A flat, Rhein- 
berger; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Fugue in G 
minor (short), Bach; Sonata No. 8, with Passacaglia, Merkel ; 
Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Prelude and Fugue, B minor, Hesse ; 
Prelude and Fugue, in G, Mendelssohn ; Fugue in E flat (St. 
Ann’s), Bach ; Sonata, No. 6, in E minor, Merkel (first movement); 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn (first and last movement) ; St. Anne’s 
Fugue, Bach (first and Jast movement) ; Fugue in B minor, Bach ; 
Fugue in C minor, Bach; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn (first and 
second movement) ; Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Fugue in E minor, 
Bach ; Sonata No. 10, Rheinberger ; Postlude in D, major, Smart ; 
Choral, with variations, Smart ; Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Fugue 
in C major, Bach ; Fugue in A minor, Bach; Fugue (St. Ann’s), 
Bach. 

The account of the Associateship Examination must be held 
over. The diploma distribution, under the presidency of C. E. 
Stephens, F.C.O., took place on Jan. zoth. A list of examiners’ 
names wil also be given next week. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 


CoLLEGE oF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR.—On Tuesday next, January 
24th, at 8, a paper will be read by A. Trickett, Esq., F.C.O., on 
“The Church Cantata.” The College Library will be opened the 
same evening from 7 to 8,—E, H. Turpin, Hon. Sec., 95, Great: 
Russell-street, W.C. ‘ 
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ON TWO ORGAN QUESTIONS. 
In reply to.“ H.T.M,” the Dead March in “Saul” was scored 
for strings, flutes, bassoons, trombones, and kettle drums in C 
and G. The sentences are set alternately for strings and 
trombones, and for flutes and bassoons—an arrangement 
which suggests at once picturesque processional divisions, and a 
theory of gender in music, by the expressive alternate utterance 
of the griet of strong men, and the sorrow of tender women. In 
the closing sentence, the whole orchestra is heard in combination, 
as indicative of the sorrow that is “ not without hope.” The 
drum notes are sometimes the third, fourth, and first beats, as 
one figure answering the three initial chords, and sometimes the 
single note on the last beat ofthe bar. Though used through- 
out, the drums are more sparingly employed in the flute 
sentences, than in the trombone phrases. There is no authority 
for the imitated roll at the end of the march, the lat phrase 
ending with all instruments on the third beat of the last 
measure. The. additional roll was originally a military 
invention. The use of imitated drum rolls, thunder stop, etc., are 
entirely organists’ fanciful additions to the score. In the 
military use of this famous funeral march, the small drums 
roll throughout, and the large drum plays on some- 
thing like the original lines of ‘Handel’s. drum parts. 
It may be added that, for miltary purposes, the march is played, 
it appears, slower than it was heard on the military bands of our 
forefathers. The muffled drums are a practical mistake, and 
these instruments must be at least partly uncovered in order 
to vibrate sufficiently. A completely crape-muffled drum gives 
only a thud in response to the touch of the drum-stick. Orga- 
nists would do well tocopy the composer’s own drum notes, and 
to use these only in all their simplicity ; though some sort of 
imitation of the drum may be legitimately attempted. This may 
be best done, perhaps, by using only 32 and 16 feet stops 
uncoupled, and by suggesting the harmonic effects of the drums 
by slightly touching the fifth. The left foot should play the 
lower note firmly, the right foot slightly touching the fifth of 
both C or G from time to time, as these notes are severally used. 
As regards combination of stops, the sentences for strings and 
trombones may be played on great organ soft, open and stopped 
eight feet coupled and swell, eight feet reeds with closed box. 
The flute sentences may be given upon a soft flue stop or 
a soft flute of four feet, played an octave lower than written, 
with the left hand on swell to oboe. There can be 
no impropriety in filling up the harmonies judiciously here and 
there. The full organ should be reserved for the final . sentence, 
These remarks will be taken as merely suggestive; and much 
depends upon the acoustic properties of the building, character 
and position of the organ. Inanswer to the second question of 
““H.T.M.,” there is no settled form of the Offertoire, though, 
generally, especially when it is an a/legro, the Binary form, with 
two subjects, etc., is employed; The Episodical form is also used, 
though less frequently. There is no reason, indeed, why the 
Fugue should not be employed. The Offertory is indeed a sort of 
middle voluntary, taking its name from its use in the Roman 
Catholic Church during the collection of the offertory 
immediately after the Nicene Creed of the ‘“ Mass,” and 
before the preface preceding the Sanctus, and more solemn’ 
portions of the Eucharistic office. From its position and 
use in the service, movements of various styles and forms 
may be appropriately used according to the character of 
season or service, and the judgment of the composer and 
officiating organist.—E.H.T. 








SPECIFICATIONS. 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 

' The Dutch are a clever, practical people, always willing to take a 
lesson from other countries, and turn cheir knowledge to account in their 
own industries. Especially do they excel in organ-building, where we 
find the perfect voicing and than of. Cavaille-Coll united to a 
beauty, finish, and durability which is the prevailing characteristic of 
Dutch organs. The workmanship is conscieatious, and only the very 
best materials are used. Hence it is not uncommon for a Dutch oe 
to cost twice or even three times as much as one of German build. e 
best known firm of builders in Holland at the present time is undoubtedly 
that of Batz and Co., of Utrecht, who built an organ for the principal 
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Manva. I 
1. Principal. ... ... 16 ft. 8. Octave 2 ft 
2. Quintation ... coe AO Ys 9. Mixture : cot 
3. Principal ... ... 8 4, 10. Scharf 9 
4 os} od si 11. Cornet oo 
5. Rohrflote 8 ,, 12, Trumpet 16 ,, 
6. Octave He 13. Trumpet gen 
7. Quint i 14. Trumpet 3 
Manvat II. 
1. Bourdon . 16 ft 8. Nasard 3 ft. 
2. Principal vw 8), 9. Flageolet 3 sy 
3. Violin ei 10. Mixture _ 
4, Hohlflote + ee 11. Cornet ~- 
5. Flanto traverso ra ap 12. Fagott 16 ,, 
6. Octave iG i 13. Trumpet 8,;; 
7. Rohrflote i hia 14. Clarinet 85, 
Manvat III 
1, Salicet 8 ft 8. Flute 4 ft 
2. Viola #8 9. Gemshorn . Ba 
3. Violon 8,, 10. Carillon oo — 
4. Rohrflote Gat ll. Aeoline ...... 16,4, 
5. Quintaton 8 12, Schalmei (cornet) ... 8 ,, 
6, Voix Celeste on Hee 13. Dulcian 4 cdhy he 
7. Salicional ... ... 4,, 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
1. Sub-bass_... woe OD Kt 8. Quinte a .. 6 £ 
2. Priacipal ... HS 3 9. Octave Wah ey 
3. Sub-bass... . 16,, 10. Posaune ..., ... 324, 
4. Violon saa voy MB gg ll. Posaune ..; ... :16,, 
5. Octave i ons¢ ds 12. Fagott ares te 
6. Bourdon ... aly UF 13. Trumpet... pert a! 
7. Quinte a vee, a SY 14. Trumpet... ot Ey 











RECITAL NEWS. 


GoDALMING PaR1sH CHUR‘H.--An organ recital was given on 
January 12th, by E. H. Lemare, Esq., F.C.O., Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, organist of the Parish Church, Sheffield. There 
was a fairly good attendance, and the music was greatly appreciated. 
The programme was as follows :— 

Con Moto Moderato(en forme d’Ouverture Smart. 
BarCarole .. coiceciggsscnse ssh Pipereaseprergoacosenees S. Bennett. 


bE EE ERS EIN CORNY SINE NEE Schubert. 
Toccata, with Pedal Solo (F agp bepkoninp Bach. 
Concert Fantasia on Pleyel’s German 

ed) USE ear af epee 271 La Dee Age . H,. Lemare 
Chorus of Angels ......0s0...cccsecsceeeeccereeeee Clark. 
Shoran FANtasidiiisviadi....siedsesiaeesiscwed rae Lemmens. 
Minuet in A tn is lib aedioins<ahes eokhhemeaitses Boccherini. 
i; (AGRO SAAS o visvei con ciincnivecesapecnctinee ‘ 
6. Grand Offertoire in C minor............... } Batiste. 


ST. JoHN, LADYwooD, BIRMINGHAM.—Programme of organ 
recital given on December zgth, by Mr. H. Taylor, F.C.O. :— 


Offertoire on a Noél...........cssesccssecceeseece Grison. 
Christmas Postlude .....5<0..sssssceerreccoseesee Garrett. 
Andante Pastorale, from “ Light of the 

DE oki oets 50 sidpndeg Medan soblince pe Sullivan. 
Offertoire on Two Noels ...........sceeeeeeeees Guilmant. 
CINCO D MEMOCN cc5kuil, ceosectChwuce nit leseasese Merkel. 
Variations on ‘‘ Hark ! the Herald Angels 

See oc auiskhided  iojelicd td ctses odbibees Frost. 








Wotes. 


A concert was given lately at the Albert Hall, Leipsic. The pro- 
gramme, in addition to orchestral, piano, and vocal music, included a 
toccata and fugue for organ by Bach, finely played by Herr P. Homeyer, 
who is a native of Leipsic, and whose performance was received with: 
enthusiastic applause. 150191 
The Daily Telegraph observes:—On several occasions, when refesring 
to important musical doings in Gloucester Cathedral, we. have . call 
attention tothe state of the organ, and are now happy to say 
that the matter has been taken up by the Dean and Chapter, who have 
opened a subscription for the amending and enlargement -of the 
instrument at a costof £1,000. Under ‘ordinary circumstances ‘this 
would be a purely local concern, but it happens that the .Glouceste 
organ is one of considerable interest to antiquarians., It was built 
the elder Harris in 1670; some portions—the case of the choir orga 
certainly—dating back to 1 579 and, therefore, belonging to the oldest 
examples in the country. It is intended, we believe, religiously to 
preserve the beautiful case of botk great and choir organs. Subscriptions 
will be received by Dean — non Tinling; and the organist, Mr., 
G. L. Williams, Mus., Bac, Gloucestershire men’ should) heartily. 





church at The Hague, 


respond to the appeal. 
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ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
-and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Having t down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desira! ie kind, I am now supplying my goods at a price which enables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use inhis Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 


Arrorpina Prrrectty Unique Pepat Practice, 


34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 
Dear Str,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until I ceuld satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. Ican now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 
saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 
BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist.S. 
To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 


Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention. Iam more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. Ihave seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or organ arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure. The touch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, ‘‘ Absolutely free from annoyances.” They cannot be too highly 
recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is certain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I. B. Thornton, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 


Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 

My Dear Srr,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice 
Piano. Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with the:n ; and I must acknowledge that I 
have never met with any Pedals so notseless and pleasant to play upon as 

ours. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 
very organist who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention. 
I can recommend your goods in every respect.—Yours truly, 
Herr J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.—In order to facilite the attachment, a complete set of tools are sent (four in number) 


each one marked for its particular use. By the use of these tools, and following carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make a really good attachment. 


On Receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms. 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS, 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 


CASSON'’S 


PATENT 
Organ - Building System 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. 








Expressive 
Perfect control of al 


Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 

Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 

Dr. SPARK. 


Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birminghatn. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 
M. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &c. 





Apply to the Secretary— 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN CO, LIMITED, 
DENBIGH, 


\days, between two parts of an “opera seria.” 
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THE BOLOGNA EXHIBITION. 


We are in a position to give some interesting and authen- 
tic facts as to the musical programme of the Exhibition that 
is to be held in connection with the Festival of the Bologna 
University. The arrangements of that programme have been 
made by Signor Boito, which accounts for their artistic and, 
in a historic sense, highly instructive character. The idea, 
as far as opera is concerned, has been to give a representative 
synopsis of the Italian Music Drama in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and it was at first intended to place side by side, and 
submit to the calm criticism of posterity, two works by the 
great rivals, Gluck and Piccinni (the two “n’s” are found in 
all Italian papers). It was, however, found that the extra- 
ordinary vocal difficulties which Piccinni propounded to his 
singers were too n:uch for modern Italian artists, and 
so the committee were happy to have a pretext for letting 
the lesser light give way to the greater, and Gluck’s“ Alceste” 
alone will be given. 

The influence of Gluck on Italian art will be illustrated by 
his pupil Sacchini’s ‘‘ Edipo a Colono,” and this will bring 
the list of “ Opere serie” to a close. Even more important 
than the tragic opera is the “ melodramma giocoso,” in which 
Italian humour found its genuine expression, and which alas! 
is rapidly disappearing before the international platitudes of 
the operetta. Of this also two specimens will be given: 
Pergolesi’s “ Livietta e Tracollo” and Cimarosa’s “ [I] Matri- 
monio Segreto.” The first is a so-called Intermezzo in one 
act, and will be given, according to the manner of the old 
Cimarosa’s 
“ Secret Marriage,” as everyone knows, or should know, is 
the standard work of its kind, as far as the eighteenth cen- 
tury is concerned, even as Rossini’s “ Il Batbiere” is that of 
a more modern eooch. 

It will be seen that, as far as regards the opera, a great treat 
is in store for those interested in the history of the art. The 
concert arrangements are as yet in embryo, and, as far as they 
are settled, do not call for the same unmixed approval. As 
the representative work of sacred music, Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” of all things in the world, has been selected, which, 
although beautiful in itself, has absolutely nothing todo with 
Italian music. A mass by Palestrina, would surely have been 
a more appropriate choice, and it must be feared that the 
antagonism to Rome, which is so prevalent amongst intelli- 
gent Italians, has here militated against purely artistic con- 
siderations. The same remark also applies to Beethoven’s 9th 
Symphony, which is set down for one of the concerts. It 
will, however, be interesting to English amateurs to compare 
the Italian renderings of these two works with what they are 
used toat home. The orchestra will consist of 100 performers, 
and the chorus of 150 singers. Amongst the exhibits already 
promised are complete collections of Chinese, Japanese 
and Indian instruments. America has also promised to 
contribute. 

The English Committee, of which Mr. Cusius is the 
chairman, has so far been slightly hampered by the hesitation 
of the Italian authorities to guarantee the insurance of things 
lent by private individuals as apart from the trade. The Com- 
mittee felt sure that no one in this country wouid send 
interesting autographs or valuable instruments to Italy unless 
their safety was secured against all risk, and a strong intima- 
tion to that effect was accordingly sent to Bologna. We are 
glad to learn that a letter complying with this séne gua non 
condition has been recently received, and we are glad to place 
before our readers the desirability of English art being 
adequately represented on so important an occasion, 
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DEATH...OF. STEPHEN ,. HELLER, 


he death of Stephen Heller, on the rath inst., has brought 
to a close an uneventful, but in an artistic sense important and 
interesting caréer.’ As a pianist, Heller did not produce ‘much 
impression, for, although an excellent player, he was too shy and 
too undemonstrative to show himself at his best in public. 
By his pupils and his immediate circle of ‘friends he was 
idolised ; their sympathetic preseace and. encouragement 
were needed to act asa stimulant on his retiring nature and to 
make him speak on the piano as few could speak. In this as in 
other respects he resembled Chopin, to whose works his com- 
positions show. much elective affinity. Both were incapable 
of dealing with the larger forms of music, and the concerti 
and sonatas which they attempted were not among their 
masterpieces. It was in short and fugitive thoughts and 
imaginings that the genius of both found its most congenia! 
embodiment. It is of course impossible to compare Helier 
with Chopin’ as a composer! He lacked the deep pathos, the 
creative individuality of the Polish master, and he also: lackec 
the national type which gives so much of their melancholy charm 
to Chopin’s mazu:kis and polonaises,. Although born -in 
Hungary and settled for So years in Paris, Heller, as a,musician 
remained German to the core. His compositions breathe that 
tender sentiment, that delicate reserve of feeling, for which the 
German language alone has a word, “Gemiith,” because the thing 








is rarely found outside Germany. The word completely defines 
Heller’s music, although, it should be added, he was 2 masteér.a 


his craft, and gave to his smallest picces the finish of werk 
art. Apart from this, his music shows that connection with ]'t 
currents which was in a manner originated by Schumar 

distinguishes the new school from the old. Two of his coliection 
of pianoforte pieces are named after the books from which 
derive their inspiration, the Promenades d'un Solitaire pointirg 
to Rousseau, and the Blumen, Frucht, und Dornen Sticke ve 








Jean Paul Richter. In these two collections the composer’s best 
work is pernapsembodied. Heller was born at Pesth on May 15, 
1815,and appeared.in public at a very early age. .He studied 2 
Vienna, and lived for a few years.at.Augsburg ; but in 1838 he 
settled. in Paris, where he resic: rthe rest of bis life, univers 
esteemed as ‘an ,rtist. and knew 
intimately. His biography, by } 
lated into English bythe Rev. R. Brown-Sorthwick, of Scat. 
borough.—TZhe Zime 
‘ ¥ a {= % % a am 4 ~ 

Popular Concerts. 

Last Monday’s attendance w: li as is’ almost’ in- 
variably the case when Schubert's rogramme. 
This beautiful work, I nirably 
played by Madame 1 un-N é s, Piatti, 
Reynolds, Lazirus, P waxed 
enthusiastic at its ¢ >. Mir. t, to. be 
congratulated u; v ing toa 


new English c | 
tion, isason of the late « 
received his musical t1 


at once stamps him a4 a th ‘alts in’ the 


direction of the sree ‘of 
technical skill. H by Drahms;-botip as 
regards design and 1 : hstanding, the work 
is highly inter ! movements of 
which it consists, wudo are perhaps the 
best; the opening « and-overworked, while 
the finale is bri cleuer, il the thematic..material is not 
always of the hig xcellently played by 
Miss Fanny Dayics me Nery i Signor Piatti, and the 
composer was | plau On hts appearance at its conclu- 
sion. Miss Bertha Moore Was t lve v , giving & pretty render- 
ing of Sullivan’s “ Orpheus wich h*s Lute.” 
M..DE PACHMANN’S.GONCERTF. 


The) fairly -numerous. and, towards; the end. of: the concert, 
very enthusiastic audience» which atieaded M. de Pachmann’s 








| - ay rY ¢ “ of 
for €x imple, not a Sil 











something, akin, to, a surprise., This,excellent. artist-js; en ihe 
pianoforte what’ Keats is in ~poetry. "Tenderness* of’ feeling, 
delicacy of touch, subtlety of effect rather than dramatic passion 
——these are the qualities which have given a position apart.toM. 
de Pachmann, and have made him among: other things the pre- 
destined interpreter of Chopin, that dreamiest and mosti poétic of 
all composers. On Monday the piarist appeared in a somewhat 
different light. Whether it was owing to an instrument.of more 
than ofdinary richness and ~beauty of tone, or whether he~was 
determined to approach the somewhat difficult task of his pro- 
gramme in the heroic vein, certain.it is that his touch seemed 
more emphatic, more marked, his reading broader and more de- 
veloped, than they had been on any previous occasion., Bachiand 
Beethoven (sonata, op. 54)decidedly gained by the change, andafiner 
performance than that of the latter by M. de Pachmann could not 
have been desired. Schumann’s ‘ Warum?” next met with a 
congenial rendering, but in the same composer’s ** Ende vom 
Lied” some excess of force was noticeable,:and it .was a matter 
for some disappointment that the Chopin selection did- not; !and 
according to’ the choice of pieces could scarcely display any of 


| those infinitely subtle touches of” feeling and of rhythm “for 


which, as we said before, this, pianist is unrivalled. There. was, 
gle nocturne. among the number. M: de 
Pachmann’s wonted delicacy curiously enough returned to him 
in the last’ piece, Liszt’s magnificent Polonaise in E, ‘whicit, in 
addition to°’much~ that is impetuous and wild, contains some 
music fit. for; the jrevels of Oberon and his fairies... Here the 
pianist was at his best. We should also mention a very pretty 
“ Romance’ by. Madame de Pachmann, which was part of the 




















programie. If we may finally offeria piece of advice to so great 
an artist as’ M. de Pachmann, we should urge upon him not to 
neglect qualities which he possesses over others which, he 
may acquire. The.naumber of bravura players nowadays is legion 





and their prysic:z 


cal endurance inexhaustible, but the light of poetry 
which °M.'de ‘Pachmann thro 
“i 


d ws upon Chopin, and Mozart, and 


Henselt is as rare as ever it 


The pianoforte recital given by M. Gustave Pradeau; atthe 


rinces’ Hall, the first of a series of four confined entirely to 
Schumann’s-music, cannet be said to have;been a brilliantsuccess. 
M. Pradeau brings, it is true,'a musicianly and earnest spirit to 
bear upon the interpretation of the composer he delights to 
honour—a composer who has enviched the repertory of pianoforte 
players with some of the most exqvisite Creations of genius—but 
his command of phrasing and expression doeS*not reach the high 
degree of artistic excellence which is demanded by the nature of 
this self-imposed task. It is doubtful whether a programme con- 
sisting entirely of Schumann’s piandforteworks isJikely to.4tfract 
‘he fastidious amateur, no matter who .be ‘the. exponents he 
would prefer smaller and more delicate doses of his ‘favourite 
composer, unless the hour or two be taken up with a whole 
vork, or pieces more directly connected together than the Sodath 
in F sharp minor, the Fantasia in C, the Nachtstiick:, and the 

lections from the Novelletten and other small pieces. However, 
M. Pradeau was able to gain’ the sympathy ef the audience in 
the familiar pieces he brought forward, through tbe undoubted 
qualities of sound, though not brilliant, musicianship which, as 
we said before, he brought to.bear on their rendering. 

LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

At the concert of Jast Wednesday afternoon, | tive “ sensation” 
turned out to be Mr Edward. Lloyd’s. ery! fine delivery of 
Lohengrin’s “Legend” and“ Farewéll,” declaimed—to English 
words, more’s the pity—-with such power ‘and energy, as wel! as 
beauty of voice, as fairly to carry away the audience. Apart from 
Mr. Lloyd’s singing, this piece;was, as music, the finest thing in 
the programme, which, but for it (and it is, after all, but a trag- 





| ment), contained no composition of the very highest order, though 


much that was extremely good. The principal orchestral piece 
was Brahms’s * Serenade” in D. Tais early work (op. 11), though 
pleasing, especially inthe first. four of its,six movements, can 
hardly lay claim to much originality. One striking note-coinci- 
deride with a theme of Beethoven's occurs in the second jeckerzo} 
but tite atmiospliére of the whole work is redolent of Beethoven’s 


pianforte recital on Monday afternoon was destined to meet with | symphonies; all its movements ate full of those affinities of 
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rhythm, of context, of character, whick constitute associations far 
stronger and more subtle than mere note-coincidences, and which 
accordingly su zgest cr recall alternately and again and again, the 
2nd; 4th, 5th, 6th, and 9th symphonies of Beethoven. In spite of 
this, the serenade is, we repeat, pleasing. The themes are genial and 
easy to grasp ; their treatment, without being recondite, is suffi- 
‘ ciently interesting ; the orchestration is clear and effective. It 
was very well played, the performance of the two curiously scored 
minuets deserving an especial word of admiration. Signor Piatti 
played two movements of a Concerto by Molique, with such con- 
summate mastery and such incomparable charm, as to lend to the 
insipid music a grace and beauty not its own. He was enthu- 
siastically applauded and recalled. Mr. Lloyd’s fitst song was the 
pretty tenor romance—not often heard—from “ Euryanthe.” The 
concert opened with Gade’s melodious “ Highland” overture, and 
closed with an orchestral version of Rubinstein’s Polonaise from 
the “‘ Bal Costumé,” a somewhat disappointing piece. 
At the next concert, on Tuesday evening, the 24th inst., Dr. 
Bridge’s M.S. overture, ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” and Bizet’s Suite, 
“ Roma,” will be performed, each for the first time in London. 








5 Olpmpia. 





Last Tuesday an entirely new cast of programme was | 


presented by Mr. Houcke to a very large audience. The 


improvements made are as varied as they are numerous, and | 
Among the| 


therefore cannot be dealt with -in detail here. 


more remarkable changes may be noted the daring and graceful | 


riding of Jenny O’Brien and Gilbert, who do a jockey act in first- 
rate style; next, “‘an interrupted fishing adventure, ” winding up 


with an extraordinary collection of horses, men, and wheels, the | 


whole passing funny. It is impossible to describe this mimic panto- 
mime, but we do say it is bound todraw London “‘1n its thousands.” 
In part two, M. Kremo on the tight rcpe, the Morocco 
jumpers, Professor Corradini and his highly trained horses, 
successively and successfully amused us all. The féte at 
Rome, which encs this show, is a gorgeous spectacle, and a fitting 
conclusion to about the best thing to be séen in London. 

We inay mention that there are two performances daily, at 
2°30 and 8, but the doors of the National Agricultural Hall open 
long before, to enable visitors to refresh themselves under the 
guidance of Messts. J. Bertram & Co, 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The diplomas and certificates gained at the Trinity College 
higher examinations just concluded were distributed to the success- 
ful candicates on Tuesday evening, by the Warden, the Rev. Dr. 
Ronavia Hunt. The distribution was preceded by an unpretentious 
little musical performance. Gounod’s song, “ The Valley,” was 
nicely given by Mr. Frank Swinford, in spite of a trifling difference 
of opinion on the subject of time between himself and his accom- 
panist, in the second verse; but the Toreador’s song from 
‘‘Carmen ” was quite unsuited to his style, which is wanting in 
the requisite verve and spirit. Moreover, the pronunciation of 
Tore-ay-dor was somewhat afflicting, though most genuinely 
English. 

The best style, on the whole, was displayed by Miss Emily 
Rivett, Benedict Exhibitioner, wuo played Nicodé’s “ Traum 
und Erwachen,” for pianoforte, with very consi lerable brilliancy 
and delicacy. Miss Gertrude Corbin’s rendering of Schubert's 
“La Fontaine” was creditable, especially to a young lady zz 
statu pupillart. Donizetti’s, ‘Nella fatal di Rimini,” by Miss 
Ada Cartwright, was not remarkable; and the tin-kettle ten- 
dencies of the piancforte, anything but a good or sympathetic 
ijustrument, were rather prominently elicited. under the by no 
means elastic touch of Miss Louise Goldhawk, in Mendelssohn's 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor. 

After distributing the diplomas (during. waich ceremony the 
familiar name of Miss Florence Nightingale evoked much apparent 
enthusiasm) Dr. Bonavia Hunt, drew attenticn to the fact. that 
there had not. been ome successful candidate for the highest 

- diploma in the gift of the College, that of Licentiate in music, 
Several candidates had presented themselves, but each and all had 
been remitted back to their studies, for six months, Dr. Hunt 


Tu1s Day (SATURDAY). P.M 
Popriliir Concert oon... cccscesneddecessscentcaestqncessponegs ces St. James’s Hall 3.0 
Monpay, 23. 
Popular Concert... .......cccccscsecgeee cocectececenesepectouge St. James’s Hall 8 30 
Tcurspay, 24. 
MO Pra Os Oar gasednasctoncanecougucceptetbnared Princes’ Hall 30 
London Symphony Concert.........0....:e0ecsseeeseceaeeeenes St. James’s Hall 830 
} WEDNESDAY 25. 
| Mr. Hensvhel’s Recital..........0:.20cgecccsdeecncdsectoceetetoueiees Prince’s Hall 3.0 
| London Ballad Concert...........c.cccceserecereeeseceesceseees be James's Hall 80 
Santiels Gumctet-. 2 5 ooo acon hco ots dl vcewtedesdapuasmedl ls ahatened Albert Hall 
Tuurspay 26. 
‘* Elijah ” (Finsbury Choral Union) ............c0:-:eeeceeees Holloway Hall §.0 - 
| Royal College Students.............:.:ccceeeeseeeeeeeneeeeees Alexandra House 7.30 
Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 
SONGS. 
Five songs for Baritone (No. 1) Diaphenia ; 
(2) Spring ; (3) Cavalier War Song; (4) 
To Althea from Prison ; (5) The Soul's 
Errand ~ ae ek hae bee Walter Frere... L. Music 
Pub. Co. 
I Once had a Sweet Little Doll (C to G, 
with ‘cello obbligato) ... ...  ... Mary Shillington ... RE 
ORGAN. . 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal (Part 79) .... Ed. by W. Spark ... Novello. 
PART SONG. 
My Country ... G. Staker L. Musie 
Pub. Co, 
PROVINCIAL. 








also remarked that some of these had failed in subjects in which 
they had before succeeded, while succeeding in the subjects which 
had caused their previous rejection; and he urged upon all 
students the importance of keeping up all the branches of their 
education, instead of cramming on one or two subjects and leaving 
the rest to take their chance. In conclusion, he poiated out the 
importance and the advantage of a high standard being insisted 
upon by the examiners, diplomas too easily awarded having ‘no 
practical value whatever. 








Wert Week's Music. 

















MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
Our Glasgow Correspondent. writes :-— 


In spite of the financial failure of last year and the continuance 
of dull trade, the short musical season which each year may 
literally be said to visit Glasgow, has so tar progressed briskly. 
Though the attendance of the fashionable world at the Tues lay 
concerts is fair, and of the non-fashionables at the Saturday popular 
concerts as steady and encouraging as ever, there has been an 
ominous falling off of subscribers to the Choral Union Szries 
This may not turn out to’be an unmitigated misfortune, if, as we 
hope, it has the effect of making the guarantors and promoters of 
the concerts reconsider the meins by which these concerts are 
pro\iied. At present, music has no real abiding place with us, 
and there is not a single orchestra resident in Scotland. The 
number of those who see the bad econumy, musica'ly and 
financially, of such a system, is, we are glad to observe, steadily 
increasing. The programmes of the classical concerts have not, 
so far, brought us any important novelty or revival. In fact, 
the programmes of the classical and popular concerts scem for the 
time being to have changed places. At the subscription concerts, 
we have heard a good deal of the French ballet music which is 
more suitable for promenade popular, than for high class 
orchestral performances, The symphonies given have been 
Beethoven’s C minor at the first concert, on December 13, Mozart’s 
in E flat, Mendelssohn’s in A, and, more recently; as the chief 
symphonic item, Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” At the Saturday 
concerts there has been less light music, and we have there heard 
Schubert’s two symphonies in B minor and C major ; Beethoven's 
“‘Pastoral”;and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony. At thecoming 
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pennies concert, on Saturday, Schumann’s D minorsymphony will 
ke performed. Mr, Hamish McCunn’s overture “ The Land. of 
Mountain and Flvod,” a vigorous work full of the best promise, 
has also been played at a popular concert. Oa December 27, 
Herr Bernhard Stavenhagen gave a powerful rendering of 
Beethoven’s C minor concerio, and displayed extraordinary 
virtuosity in the rendering of one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
Two members of Mr. Manns’s orchestra have also specially 
distinguished themselves as solo performers. M. Gillett has per- 
formed an effective concerto by Goltermann, for violoncello and 
orchestra, and a much inferior work of the same class, by Popper, 
on the sth of January. M. Gillett is an executant of the highest 
order, has technical acquirements which are exceptional, and great 
musical intelligence. Senor Fernandez Arbes, the leader of the 
orchestra, who gave last night a highly-finished and poetical 
rendcring of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, is a young artist who, 
if we are not mistaken, is likely to be heard of inthe future. He 
has brilliant, polished technique, rare beanty of tone,and plays with 
the spontaneous warmth and fire not often found in combination 
with breadth and dignity of style. He is a pupil of Joachim, and 
has recently been appointed concertmeister of the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Society. The principal singers who have appeared 
have been Madame Nordica and Mi-s Hope Glenn, who sang in 
“Elijah” on the 2oth December ; Miss Annie Marriott, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Bantcck Pierpoint, and Mr. Piercy, who sang in 
the “ Messiah” on New Year’s Day; Mdlle. Gambogi, Miss 
Gomes, and Miss Alice Whitacre. As usual, however, a great 
part ot the vocal music contributed by these singers has veen 
below the level of what ought to be heard from cultivated artists 
at classical orchestral concerts. Schubert, Schumann, Franz, and 
Brahms would appear to be as unknown to these vocalists as they 
certainly are to the general public inthe North. An important 
step has this year been taken in the appointment of Mr. Joseph 
Bradley, recently connected with Mr. Hallé’s Manchester coucerts, 
as conductor and choirmaster of the Choral Union. Under Mr. 
Bradley’s direction the quality of the choral singing has already 
distinctly improved. He is an admirable ac:ompanist, and has 
more than average ability as a conductor. The performance of 
the “ Elijah,” though the /emfz taken were in some cases too 
rapid, was the finest heard here for many years. Ou the 239d 
December, Mr. William Nicholl and Miss Marguerite Hail gave 
a chamber concert of vocal music, remarkable both as to the 
excellence of the selection of music, and the manner in which it 
was rm ndered by the two accomplished artistes.—L.Y. 


Ocr Edinburgh correspondent writes ; — 

During the past f.w weeks, a number of more or Jess important 
events have transpired in our musical life here. The first of these, 
taking them in their natural order of sequence, was the opening 
conc-rt of Messrs. Del!a Torre and Townsend’s series of chamber 
concerts, on the 28th Noven:ber. Both the trios selected for 
performance were tor pianoforte and strings ; the one by Mozart, 
op. 14ia E. flat, and the other, S:shumann’s grand work in D 
minor, of. 63. In addition to these, Beethoveu’s pianoforte and 
‘cello sonata, No. 2, op. 5, Mendelssohn’s pianoforte duo, 
* Allegro brillante,” and Handei's violin sonata in A made up the 
pregramme, Nothing could better illustrate the development of 
chamber music in modern times than the juxtaposition of the two 
trios named. Mozart’s melodious work suffered a good deal, how- 
ever, from a somewhat loose rendering in two of the parts, the 
piano and ’cello. The Schumann trio, on the other Hand, in all 
its changeful moods, solid grandeur, and glorious colouring, 
received a fitting and sympathetic interpretation by each of the 
executants, Messrs. Townsend, M’Kenzie, and M’Nei!. The per- 
jormances of the other items of the programme, while in each 
case creditable to those concerned, do not call for any special 
remark, 

The next event, a week Jater, was the first concert of the 
season given by the Amateur Orchestral Society. In the 
execution of the first number; Gade’s “*Echces of Ossian” 
overture, there appeared to be strong evidence of a. dis- 
tinct improvement, both as regards tune and precision of 
attack, on the part of the band generally since the closing 
coneert of the previous season. This impression, how- 
ever, was doomed to vanish as the concert proceeded. Inone 


or two of the more trying numbers that followed—Mendelssohn’s | 


Italian symphony and Rossini’s Tell, overture—all the old indi- 
cations of weakness made themselves apparent, and particularly 
so in the latter-mentioned work, which. suftzred cruelly. A 
noticeable feature of the concert was. Beethoven’s Concertoin B 
flat, No, 2, op. 19, for pianoforte and orchestra, the piano part of 
which was, in some respects, very creditably played by a local 
lady amateur. But although there wasa display of a fair amount 
of :echnique, there was a lack of tone, as well as of power to grasp 
the rhythmical ideas observable in mure than one of the move- 
ments, which went a long way to mar the effects of the othe:- 
wise respectable performance. There were two vocalists alse, but 
the contributions of neither rose above the level of mediocrity. 
Mr. C. D. Hamilton was, as usual, the conductor, 

This concert of the Amateur Society was closely followed by 
a performance of Handel’s “Samson,” with the assistance of a 
small string band, by Mr. Kirkhope’s Choir, also an amateur 
orginisation. The rendering which the work received was in 
many respects praiseworthy, and did the choir much credit. Tne 
chorus singing generally was characteris,d by clear and distinct 
enunciation, and the intonation was also true. The choruses that 
may be singled out for special praise were “Let the trumpet’s 
lofty sound,” ‘*To song and dance,” “Fixed in His everlasting 
| seat,” and “ Let the celestial concerts.” The bass songs, also,given 

to Harrapha, were well declaimed ; but the rendering of the other 
| solo pirts calls for no comment. 

Messrs. Della Torre and Townsend’s Second Chanber 
Concert tcok place on Monday, December 12, and, it is gratifyir g 
to add, attracted a much larger audience than did the first. The 
pregramme consisted of four items only—-two pianoforte and string 
trios, the one by Hayda in E flat, and the other by Gade in F., 
op. 42; a Sonata tor pianoforte and violin, by Grieg, op. 8 ; and a 
group of pianoforte solos by Scubert, Liszt,and Chopin. Of the 
trios, the Gade received unquestionably the more accept ible treat- 
ment. The eff ct of Haydn’s music was throughout spoilt by 
the t00 great prominence giveii to the piano part. The Grieg 
sonata, on the other hand, was extremely well rendered by 
Messrs. Colin M’Kei zie and Paul Della Torre; the dashing swing 
of the allegro vivace being particularly well given. Some of the 
legato passages also give Mr. M’Kenzie an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting a tone of more than ordinary sweetness and purity. 
Chopin’s Rondo in E flat was the most noticeabie item of the 
pianoforte works, and its difficul.ies were, with one or two minor 
exceptions due to an immoderite use of the pedal, safely su°- 
mounted by Mr. Deila Torre, whe, or tue whole, may be said to 
have given a satisfactory account ot the work. 

Two davs after Messrs. Dzlla Torre and Townsend’s concert, 
Herr A. Gallrein gave the first of another series of similar enter- 
tainments. He was assisted by M'ss M’Gregor and Mr. T. Warren 
(violins), M-. Holder (viola); Miss Caarters and Mr. H. Selig- 
mann (vocalists), and Mr. W. H.rvison, as accompanist. Herr 
Gallreiu’s programme was cons ituted as fo'lows :—Three string 
quartets, Haydn’s “Emperor,” Beethoven’s in A., op. 18, 
parts only of which, unfortunately, were played, and Mozart’s in 
D, No. 7, the whole of which was given; two violin solos, a 
Romance, by Svendsen, and a Mazurka, by Wieniawski; 
two cello sclos, a Lied, by Hofmann, and a Gavotte, by 
Fitz:nhagen; and some ballads of a not very exilted type. 
The practice of giving snatches only of works of the above 
character in any circumstances, but specially so at concerts of 
this kind, where a different sense of the fitness of things might 
be looked for, is not to be encouraged. As a matter of fact, the 
whole concert, which, in many respects was well sustained, 
suffered from the transgression, which, it is to be hoped, will not 
be repeated in those that are to follow. 

The first of Messrs. Paterson’s Orchestral Concerts, with Mr, 
Manns’s baad, took place during the week before Christmas, in the 
music-ball, which was unusually well filled. A judicious pruning, 
and some alterations in the personnel of the band since last year 
have certainly-had the effect of greatly improving its ensemd/e. 
On this Occasion there was little or none of that raggedness and 
immaturity apparent that did so much to mar the enjoyment of 
two or three of the earlier concerts given by the same band 
twelve months ago, A Beethoven symphony, two overtures, and 
a suite de ballet, formed the more serious basis of the pro- 
gramme, The symphony chosen was the C minor, No. «, and it 
received a most satisfying interpretation, as did also the overtures 
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—Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and Rossini’s 
“Tell ;” while in the Suite, Delibes’s, Sylvia,” the band found 
further scope for a display of its capabilities. Mdlle. Warnots, 
who sang Mozart’s “Non Payentar” and Goanod’s “ Mireille” 
Valse very charmingly, was the vocalist. Mr. Manns himsel*‘, of 
course, conducted. 

At. the second of these concerts a somewhat weak programme 
was presented to a larger audience even than attended the first 
concert. The band also, it is to be regretted, several times 
evinced a tendency to revert to its old faults, due, no doubt, to 
lack of adequate opportunitics for rehearsal. The concert opened 
with a somewhat colourless work by a young Scotch composer, Mr. 
MacCunn, whe, in this instance, has thrown his inspiration into 
the form of an overture, under the rather prolix and pretentious 
title of “Land of the Mountain and the Flood.” The music 
strives, but not with any great success, to be national in its spirit 
and character ; but apart from this it is difficult to detect any con 
spicuous indications of promis: in the work, which, though it 
presents here and there some degree of cleverness in the writing, 
is, on the whole, weakly conceived and crudely scored. The 
symphony was Mendelssohn’s “Scotch,” which did not receive so 
delicate a handling as it is entitled to, and the remainder of the 


‘orchestral numbers were Liszt’s “ Les Préludes,” Ponchielli’s 


bailet ‘‘ Dance of the Hours,” and Raft’s “Notturno,” from the 
Italian suite, which was by far the most enjoyable work, both as 
regards its own merits and its mode of rendering, that was heard. 
Herr Carl Fuchs played two ’cello solos—Schumann’s “ Triiu- 
meri” and Popper’s “ Tarantella,” the latter somewhat indif- 
ferently, and Miss Whitacre sang three songs, one of which was 
Mozart's “Mia Speranzi,” and during an encore produced great 
effect by some unusually good examples of rapid staccato vocalisa- 
tion. 


GLascow, TugsDaY, 17TH JANUARY.—At the concert given 
by the Choral Union last Saturday, 14th inst., the programme 
embraced Verdi’s Overture,“ Aroldo ;” Schumann’s “ Symphony 
No. 4, D minor;” Rossini’s Overture, “La Gazza Ladra;” 
Mackenzie’s “ Ballade for Orchestra.” Mons. E. Gillett, as 
cellist, contributed two solos, for which he was recailed, 
“Air” (Bach), and ‘Bohemian Dance,” by Casella. Miss 
Whitacre, who was slightly indisposed, surg Mozart’s Aria, “ Mia 
Speranza ;” Randegger’s *‘ Marinella,” and Deznza’s “ Come to 
me,” atid, in response to an encore, a song by Mulde. The 
programme concluded with a magnificent periorinance of Wagner’s 
overture to “Tannahuser.” At the concert this evening, 
Madame Belle Cole will be the vocalist, and Herr Franz Rummel, 
solo pianist. Beethoven’s Symphony in A, and Henselt’s Piano- 
forte Concerto is announced.—E.J.R.B. 


LIVERPOOL, Jan. 17.—Mr. Carl Rosa’s seven weeks’ opera season 
has commenced very auspiciously, and the support, so far, has equalled 
the most sanguine anticipations, The programme for the first week 
presented no strikingly novel features, and, save for the prominent 
position in the various casts accorded to Miss Fanny Moody, calls for 
no! special mention, _ The new soprano has an excellent style, a 
thoroughly intelligent grasp of her ro/es, a clear and pleasing voice, and 
a distinctly superior method of enunciation ; that her action is somewhat 
stiff and cold is only to be expected in so young: an artist, and an 
uccasional tendency to sing above the pitch needs careful watching. 
That she will ever become a soprano of the first rank can searcely be 
looked for, but that she is a very valuable addition to Mr. Rosa’s com- 
pany isundeniable. Mr. Runcio, who succeeds Mr. Barton M’Guckin, 
save for his mechanical Italian method, proves thoroughly satisfying, 
though it is certainly to beregretted that native singers cannot be found. 
Opera in English is all very well, but when the English words are ren- 
dered unintelligible by defective pronunciation, it is difficult to see 
where the advantage over Italian or French /retti comes in. The 
opening night of the second week (Monday last), saw the first novelty of 
the season in the production of the oddly-compounded ‘‘ Galatea.” It 
will be remembered that this piece was produced in October last at 
Bristol, and that it has since been played on tour. In its original 
form, ‘‘ Galatea” was one of Victor Massé’s earliest works, and was 

roducei as a two-act lever de ridegu. To render it useful for Mr. 

osa’s purposes it has been found necessary to extend the viece by the 
engrafting of an act culled from the same composer’s “‘ Cléopatre,” a 
somewhat later-work.. The result is hardly satisfying. The first and 
third acts, wherein the whole of the story is told, are placed in Pyg- 
malion’s Athenian studio, and the music throughout these portions is of 
the lightest, brightest, and most trivial description, the orchestration 


being especially p , flowing, and characterless. On the other hand, 
sapoiien act, wich is played in the groves of the 





Temple of Venus, is much heavier, has far more light and shade and 

distinct character, and is interesting from an orchestral, as well as a 

vocal, or rather a choral, pointof view. The solo numbers, outside one 

or two florid and essentially suitable arias for Galatea, are not such as 

are likely to arouse much enthusiasm, but the choral and concerted 

pieces are exceedingly ingenious, and are full of pleasing variety and 

delicate fancies. The story has been done into Eaglish by Messrs. W. 

Grist and Frank Wyatt, and thoughout the whole range of lyric poetry, 

a branch of the divine art which, while capable of the highest and 

noblest treatment, has always been grossly abused in this country, it 

would be difficult to find a worse /édre¢fo, or one in which every canon 

of literary style has been so neglected. Not only is the humour of the 

piece of a class usually associated with that of a transpontine theatre 

farce, but every vestige of poetic fancy which the work may have pos- 

sessed in the original French, has been rendered more than common- 
place, and rhyme, rhythm, and accent have been torured in a manner 
which must treble the difficulties of the singers. The climatic influences 
had so serious an effect upon one of the principal performers, Mr. F. H. 
Celli, as Pygmalion, that anything like @ criticism of the performers as 
a whole would be unjust, but so far as the other principal character is 
concerned, it may at once be contended that nothing in the repertoire of 
Madame Marie Roze is more suitable to her vocal abilities, and herein, 

probably, appears Mr. Rosa's reason for the production of a work which 
we scarcely think he ever expected would become a lastingly prominent 
feature in his programme. The acting, moreover, of this lady was another 
striking feature in a performance by no means too full of interest. Any- 
thing more delightful, more picturesque, or more purely artistic than her 
awakening into life could scarcely be imagined. | It is like the crystaliza- 

tion of a poet’s dream, but the whole of the subtle inspiration of the 
moment ts spoiled by the immediately following discovery by the vivified 
statue that she has an aching void, which is not want of love, but want 

of food. The other principal parts are filled by Mr. Payne Clarke, who, 
as Midas, sings acceptably, but spoils his impersonation by assuming 
the make-up of a Gorgon, and by Mr. John Child, who is quite satisfy- 
ing as Ganymede. The mounting, save for one or two incongruities in 

the shape of a modern roof and modern curtains in the studio scene, was 
very charming, as was the dressing, while the strengthened orchestra 
did capitally under Mr. Goossens’s tactical and essentially artistic guid- 
ance. The production, on ascale of considerable spectacular splendour, 
of “ Masaniello ” is the next important item in the programme for the 
season, and of this more may be said next week, ‘he second half of 
the Philharmonic Society’s season commenced on Tuesday last, the 
chief feature of this, the seventh concert, being Svendsen’s Grand 
Symphony No. 2 in B flat, played for the first time here, and excellently, 
too, and a series of admirably executed piano soli by Mdlle. Janotha, 
whose performance created some enthusiasm. Miss Hope Gienn was 
the vocalist, and the chorus sang one or two minor items in an average 
manner. At the next concert, on the 29th inst., Mdlle Lablache will 
sing, and Herr Ondricek will play Beethoven’s violin concerto in D, op. 
61, while the symphony will be Spohr’s “ Power of Sound.” —F.W.P. 


LEEDS, Jan. 17.—After the period of stagnation in musical doings, 
which always occurs during Christmastide, the concert season was re- 
sumed on the 11th, by thefifth of Mr. Ford’s ‘‘ Popular Concerts,” at which 
an interesting programme of chamber music, chiefly for combinations of 
wind instruments with pianoforte and strings, was performed by a 
company of capital artists. Beethoven’s early, and not very characteristic 
quintet in E flat (op. 16), for pianoforte and wind, was finely played by 
Messrs. Franz Rummel, Dubrucq, C. Fawcett, T. E. Mann, and D. 
Lalande; whilst Hummel’s favourite septet in D minor (op. 74) 
received a somewhat rough, but spirited, rendering at the hands of the 
same pianist, oboist, and wrt Px in conjunction with Messrs. 
Radcliff, Eckener, Giessing, and H. Dearlove. Mr. Rummel’s very fine 
playing in these works deserves, however, especial notice, as does his 
masterly interpretation of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, waltz. (op. : 
42) and Berceuse, (op. 57) and the second of Liszt’s piquant and 
brilliant “ Rhapsodies Hongroises.” Mr. Radcliffe contributed a flute 
solo, and Mdlfe. Antoinette Trebelli, several songs, which her pleasing 
and fresh voice, excellent style of vocalisation, and refreshing freedom 
from affectation, combined to render highly acceptable. In Handel’s 
acureiaeey naive air from ‘‘ L’Allegro,” “Sweet Bird,” Mr. Radcliffe 
played the flute odd/igato. 

BATH, Jan. 18.—On Saturday evening the first of the English 
Popular Ballad Concerts, organised by Mr. Albert Visetti, took place 
at the Assembly Rooms, The programme opened with a grand duo 
for two pianofortes on ‘‘ Bellisario,” by Goria, capitally rendered by Miss 
Charlotte Davies and Mr. Visetti. Miss Davies was recalled for her 
pianoforte solo, (2) barcarolle, by Kendel, (4) valse in A flat, Chopin. 
She was associated with Herr Van Praag in Schubert’s “ Rondo 
Brillante ” for piano and violin. Herr Van Praag’s interpretation of 
Vieuxtemps’s “ Ballade and Polonaise”’ was appreciated, and he was 
tiged to return and bow his acknowledgment of the applause. Mr, 
S. Page—a pupil of Mr. Visetti’s, ing a tenor voice of both 
sweetness and power-——gained hearty applause for his first song, “ The 
Death of Nelson”; in the second part he sang a ballad .by Allen, 
‘*Return and Stay,” and in response to an encore substituted “Come 
into the Garden, Maud.” ‘Mise Lillian E.ecton, soprano, also & pupil 
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of Mr. Visetti’s, delighted the audience by her rendering of Balfe’s ‘‘I’m 
a, merry. Zingara,” -her verve and gaiety, winning a deserved encore. 
She also sang-Lovis Diehl’s pretty ballad, “Going to Market,” ia 
pleasing style... Miss Florence, Hoskins,, contralto, a s.udent of the 
Royal, College of. Music, gave ‘ Waiting,” by Millward, with, much 
expression. Her second song, ““Sunshine aad Rain,’ Blumenthal 
being encored, she gave instead the old ballad ‘‘ Come, lasses and lads. 
The great attraction of the evening was Mr, Santley, who was heartily 
welcomed on ascending the platform. He sang the following ballads;— 
Tosti’s ‘For Ever and Eyer”; as.an encore, *‘ To, Anthea” ; ‘ Christ 
mas comes but once a year,” by Ralph Betterton ; encore, ‘* [ime was 
when love and I were well acquainted’’; ‘‘ The Vicar of Bray,” with 
‘‘ Here’s a health unto His Majesty.’ | A most enjoyable concert. was 
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brought to aclose by the Coronation, March, Meyerbeer, played on two | 


Pianofortes by Miss Charlotte Davies and Mr. Aibert Visetti. . Lhere 


> 


was a fairly good room, and Mr..'Visetti, who so ably, accompynied the | 


vocal items, is to be corgratulated on the success of the first concert of | 


the series, The next. is announced for Feb. 18, with Madame Rose 
Hersee. 

ENNISKILLEN.—Mr. Arnold’s Fourth Matinée Musicale of classical 
music was given on January 13, inthe Protestant Hall. The programme 
was as follows :—Trio, Pianotorte, Violin, aod. Viola, No. 2, Hatton 
(Lieut. Dundas, Mr. C. H. Arnold and Mr. M, Arnold) ; Solo Pianoforte 
March Funeébre, Chopin (Lieut. Dundas); Sonata, Violin and Pianoforte, 
(op. 21), Gade (Mr. Ainold and Son); Solo. Pianoforte(az) Largo, op. 7, 
Beethoven, (6) Andante and Rondo, op. 14, Mendelssohn (Mr. Arnold’; 
Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Viola, op. 97, Beethoven, Scherzo and 
Andante, (Mrs. and Miss Eunice Evens, and Mr. Arnold); Solo 
Pianoforte (a2) Rondo, op. 24, Weber, (4) Sonata, op. 13, Beethoven, 
(Mr. C. Haydn Arnold); Sonata, Viclin and Pianoforte, No. 5, 
Mozart, (Mr. Arnold and son); Duett Pianoforte, Nicolai, (Lieut. 
Dundas and Mr, Arnoid). 

AMERICAN. 
NEw YoRK, Jan. 7.~—Weber’s * Euryanthe”’ has .attracted large 
audiences to the Metropolitan Opera’ House. Frauleins Lehmann 


and Brandt were excellent as Euryanthe and Eglantine. Herr Alvary | 


 HOLLOWAY'S 


was Adolar, and made great efforts to do justice to the trying music, and 








Herr Fischer was even more successfulin his part. ‘* Siegfried ” was 
repeated last week; Spontini’s: ** Ferdinand Cortez’ has followed,’ and 
next week, we are to have‘ Aida,” with Fiduleins Lehmann, .and Heer 
y, end: Robinson, »** The presentation ofa silver table set, of the | — 
value of 2,400 Gois:,; made by the stockholders of the Metropol Oper 
House to Mr. Edward °C. Stanton; :says': Freund's. Music: and 
Drama n appropriate recognition ot the distinguished services 
which this’ g is rendered ‘since he» taok rge 
establishment, more than three years ago, iy buildi 2 J 
Mr.,Abbey, with his disast ous Italian opeca'‘seaso ; dropp 
something like 200,000 dollars, was then .a very big white’ elephant 


wito which the. owners did noc know what to do... Thanks 10 Dr. 
Damrosch’s enthusiastic «fforts on behalf. of , musical .azt, and, 
even more, thanks to Mr. Stanton’s admirable’ business tact 
aod intelligence, the Metropolitan, under the latter's manage- 
ment, has become the greatest operatic establishment which 
this country has ever seen, and one worthy, in every respect, 
to held its place by the side of the richly endowed oryanisations 
of the Old World. Not only thestockholders, butthe New York public 
owe Mr, Stanton a debt of gratitude which can never be undervalued.” 
While Madame Gerster is, for a time, withdrawn from public life, in the 
hope of recovering her voice, it is confidently expected by some very 
good authorities on the voice that a spell ot rest will once again restore 
its tone and strength. Madame Gerster has always deliberately avoided 
singing Wagner, and has confined her vocal and dramatic powers to 
the stage of Italian opera, so that here, at least, the exploded prejudice 
in favour of Italian against German art, “ for the sake of the singers,” 
gains ho sup, ort. In the meantime, Madame Ilma de Murzka has been 
induced to appear in the place of Madame Gerster, and with little 
success. There evidently is an evil genius that rules the destinies of the 
National Cpera Company. Mr. Charles E. Locke, who accomplished a 
miracle in tesuseitating the company after its disastrous failure last 
June, and made about six weeks ago a new start under most favourable 
conditions, has again come to grief. His two principal artists, Madame 
Fursch-Madi and Eloi Sylva, the tenor, have left him and arrived here 
last week, both with a claim of a couple of thousand dollars against the 
manager. Madame Fursch-Madi is very indignant and bitter in her 
denunciation of Mr. Locke, According to her statement, the company 
started with 280 people, no money, but plenty of debts. The infuriated 
prima-donna declares that, notwithstanding the excellent business done 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, salaries were only partly paid alter the 
second week of the ‘season. 
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OBIIUVARY.— During the last two months the deaths have been 
announced of W. J, Strugnell, double-bass player, and George Venables," 
of the South London Instituie of Music.—At Berlin, Frau von Voggen- 
buber, an admired grima donna, member since 1868 of.the Berlin Royal 
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Opera, and the exponent of many important Waguerian and other 
véles.—At Paris, aged 73, Stéphen ‘Heller. 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 











“1 only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 


your factory, on which I was favoured to 





play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to. your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
An wn FACHMANN.” i 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
911, REGENT STREET, W. 
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